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Quality in Quantity 
CALVIN E. Gross 


SUPPOSE it is not often that a public school superintendent is 
I privileged to have this audience all to himself. You are the gate- 
keepers to higher education in the United States, and I am one of the 
many guides who conduct aspirants to your portals for admission. 
Among you resides the power to determine which candidates of all 
those in the country shall be permitted to continue their education, 
what talents they shall exhibit, and to a large extent the preparatory 
training their talents shall have been given in secondary school. In 
company with all other school administrators, I acknowledge respect- 
fully the control you exercise over the destinies of my students, and 
of course you must realize my concern that each one receive the per- 
sonal consideration to which he is entitled. 

Unquestionably, some sort of opportunity presents itself to me 
here, and I have considered carefully how I should use it. I could tell 
you how to run your business. I could regale you with the statistics 
which prove what you already know—that your job, difficult enough 
now, is going to become almost impossible in just a few years. I 
could even give you the benefit of some of my pet notions about col- 
legiate education. Actually, in more elegant terms, this is exactly what 
your president-elect suggested I do. He said, “I think the convention 
would be interested in your own observations and opinions of higher 
education in light of your fine profession.” 
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Perhaps there has been enough of this mutual giving of advice. I 
think we are all surfeited with the miscellaneous pearls of wisdom 
which have been tossed to us gratuitously by those who devise simpler 
and simpler solutions as our problems grow increasingly more com- 
plex. 
Instead of engaging in advisory pastimes, let me talk to you about 
my own business, public elementary and secondary school education. 
You are vitally affected by the results we get, and there is much that 
we can do and are doing to improve the product we turn over to you 
at the end of our thirteen years. 

I have become convinced that problems associated with great num- 
bers of students and problems posed by the continuing need for excel- 
lence, when considered in the same context, constitute the core of 
today’s most perplexing and unsolved issues at all levels of American 
education. That is why I have chosen “Quality in Quantity’ as the 
title of my remarks tonight. Questions of either quality or quantity 
are difficult. When they are faced simultaneously, with all their com- 
plicated interrelationships, they make a formidable pair. There is no 
justification for attempting to strike a reasonable compromise between 
them—we have to have quality and we need as much of it as we can 
get. 
About a hundred years ago, the United States embarked on a sys- 
tem of universal free public education. It was part of the great Amer- 
ican dream of equal opportunity. Horace Mann characterized the 
common school as the greatest discovery ever made by man. All boys 
and girls were to be offered the means to develop their capacities to 
previously unheard of levels. Instead of choosing, at an early age, 
those few who would be educated for leadership, according to the 
typical European pattern, we decided to educate everyone and to let 
leadership emerge through a free, competitive process. We liked this 
procedure better then, and we still do, because we avoid irrevocable 
mistakes—we don’t lose potential leaders. We also gain a more broadly 
educated citizenry at all social and intellectual levels. 

The statistics which record the resultant growth in enrollment are 
phenomenal. Perhaps the most striking revelation is that between 
1870 and 1955, while the total population of the United States was 
increasing four times, the public high school enrollment increased 
eighty times. Higher and higher proportions of the school age popu- 
lation remained enrolled longer and longer until, for several decades 
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after the turn of the century, high school enrollments were doubling 
every ten years. 

Bringing all the children of all Americans into school and expos- 
ing them to an education has been a solid achievement. That job has 
been done, and we are proud of it. But when we take a hard look at 
the quality of our accomplishment, we see clearly the need for many 
improvements. We have arrived at a sort of plateau, and if we pause 
too long, then in the recent words of the Horace Mann League, “uni- 
versal public education may be recorded in history as a spectacularly 
successful melting-pot operation that declined during the second half 
of this century.” 

To accommodate vast numbers of students, representing every di- 
versity found in American culture itself, many significant adaptations 
had to be made both in curricular content and in methods of teach- 
ing. Some were good, and some were not. We learned a great deal 
from the psychologists, and frankly we still depend on them for most 
of what we know about the learning process. Philosophers of every 
stripe had a field day. Some were apologists, some were social reform- 
ers, and some, although scholarly, were completely out of touch with 
the common exigencies of the classroom. John Dewey was a first-rate 
philosopher, but so abstruse that educators for the most part neg- 
lected to read him and contented themselves with telling one another 
what he had said. The multitudinous misinterpretations of his philos- 
ophy kept the old gentleman busy in his later years explaining what 
he had tried to say in the first place. Of Dewey someone has said that 
this is the way God would have written if He had been inarticulate. 

Besides assimilating swarms of children, American education has 
had to adapt to, and even conform to, all the social changes which 
have taken place in American life, and which have tended steadily 
toward a more highly diversified and complex structure in which gov- 
ernments have exercised increasing control over every aspect of indi- 
vidual welfare. Schools are institutions within the large societal 
framework and must inevitably take their cue from it, but they should 
not be expected to become microcosms of society, reflecting every 
little twist and turn in the development of American culture. 

In the process of solving our problems of quantity, we have come 
perilously close to losing our identity as institutions of learning. 
Schools have a function for which they are uniquely responsible, and 
this function becomes perverted when every new interest and pre- 
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occupation of the world at large is laminated onto the curriculum. 
The primary function of the schools is intellectual training. Few 
people have ever denied that schools must evgage in intellectual train- 
ing, but when large proportions of the available time and huge gobs 
of the money are used to support nonintellectual or even anti-intellect- 
ual activities, then the time has come to ask what we have become and 
what we should be. 

It would be unfair to blame professional educators for all the 
waste, the fuzziness of focus, and the downright silliness that have 
been displayed too frequently during the last generation or so of pub- 
lic education. Educators (or administrators at least) are hypersensi- 
tive to public sentiment. Indeed, much of our present trouble can be 
traced directly to the indiscriminate attention which has been paid to 
each vocal minority’s demands for more emphasis on this subject and 
less on that. The word “‘no”’ seems to have been used with distressing 
infrequency, until now there is scarcely an aspect of today’s culture 
and each of yesterday's cultures which has not been piled up like a 
kitchen midden, one layer on top of another, into the mound which 
we exhibit as today’s curriculum. 

Latin and driver training are both advocated vociferously as studies 
essential to the production of an educated 18-year-old. Care of the 
teeth and care of the brain sometimes seem to be accorded equal edu- 
cational importance. An administrator or a teacher needs a strong 
backbone to resist pressures to teach everything and to look after 
nearly every aspect of a child’s welfare. 

I do not mean to imply that many schools have not eagerly accepted 
some of these diverse responsibilities. In fact, they have advanced a 
few novelties of their own. But I should like to make clear my opin- 
ion that education’s status today is essentially a product of broad 
social forces and the incessant accretion of many, many little opinions 
and little decisions. No administrator or school board could possibly 
have resisted all the insistent demands over all these years. Positive 
leadership offered by educators who did not like what was happening 
was usually ignored. 

Now, almost overnight there is something new under the sun. 
Satellites are orbiting about our planet, the space age has dawned, and 
we must not waste our talent. Specifically, the schools must get busy 
and make more scientists and engineers. American education has been 
asleep at the switch, and we had better see what the Russian system 
has to offer. So some people say. 
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Listen to what they said fifteen years ago. Several of our Pittsburgh 
principals had become interested in what is now called education of 
the gifted, and they had been experimenting in their own schools. 
They went to a large national convention in an east coast city as mem- 
bers of a panel to describe what they had been doing and why they 
thought it was important. Do you know what people said then? 
Nothing. No one came. There were more people on the panel than 
there were in the audience. The meeting was open to all teachers and 
to the public, but no one was interested. The topic was considered 
highbrow. This incident may seem amusing today, because meetings 
on education of the gifted fill halls to overflowing, but in those days 
it was heartbreaking. 

How about that term of endearment, “‘egghead’’? Wasn't it only a 
short three years ago that ‘‘egghead’’ was still an epithet? Now just 
relax and enjoy the status accorded a brow with that noble shape. It 
may be only a passing fancy, but at least for the time being the Amer- 
ican people are exhibiting a healthy respect for intellectual endeavor 
and achievement. I hope the change is permanent because it is long 
overdue. 

By now, education of the gifted has attained the proportions of a 
huge movement. It has become the thing to do. There can be no 
doubt that we are off on a highballing bandwagon—perhaps the big- 
gest ever. One evidence is the strong element of “‘me-tooism’’ abroad 
among educators. Those who began exercising leadership early on 
their own initiative are rapidly becoming harder to distinguish from 
those who jumped aboard after sputnik whizzed by. 

Eventually every bandwagon falls into disrepute. Something fool- 
ish is done in the name of the cause, or people just tire of it, and 
then the spurious converts begin to drop away and make rallying 
noises around a new bandwagon. Even now someone grumbles occa- 
sionally that we have overemphasized programs for the able am- 
bitious learner, and that we have been neglecting the average child. 
This sort of talk is ridiculous. However, I should like to offer my 
opinion that the slow learner needs much more help and attention 
than he has ever received, and that by developing better programs at 
both extremes of the ability scale, we are obviously in a position to 
give a better grade of education to the average student as well. 

Severe indictments have been made, charging us with failure to 
provide opportunities commensurate with the abilities of students and 
to require an appropriate level of performance. Several years ago a 
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psychologist at Cal-Tech said, “By the time the exceptional student 
reaches college, he has had twelve years’ training in how not to be 
exceptional. The unusual student who can survive all this—the de- 
struction of initiative, the repression of spontaneity—is exceptionally 
exceptional.” And recently a visiting foreign student remarked that, 
“American coeducation . . . is intellectual socialization, and everyone 
is free to learn just as little as he wishes.” 

During the heyday of life adjustment the idea became established 
somehow that grouping students by their ability to perform is un- 
democratic, although fortunately this thinking was never applied 
to athletic teams. I have always been under the impression that 
democracy refers primarily to a form of political organization and 
that it has very little to do with the learning process. Promoting 
good human relationships is an important concomitant task for 
schools, but no one has ever proved that desirable social and per- 
sonal development is inhibited by sorting students out each year, 
subject by subject, according to the excellence of their performance 
in that subject. Ability grouping is a very simple and powerful con- 
cept. It makes good common sense. But it hasn’t been used very 
enthusiastically until recently. Teachers have usually liked it, but 
administrators and theoreticians have found it less palatable. 

Some people who accept ability grouping do so with the idea that 
the slower groups, because they cannot learn as much or as well, 
must have an entirely different curriculum—not much history, no 
foreign language, simple arithmetic, descriptive science, and English 
at the telephone level. This is giving up too easily. I know very well 
that some students refuse to learn anything, and I have tried to 
teach some of them; but I also think that we are possibly I.Q.-happy, 
or too impatient, or not resourceful enough if we reach the point 
where we deny the great majority of students the opportunity of 
gaining whatever degree or portion they can of a full, rounded, 
liberal education. Here is a situation in which we truly need quality— 
and for vast numbers of people. 

Some remarkable results have been achieved in teaching conversa- 
tional foreign language to students of average and below average 
ability. And I like the statement of a friend of mine in a draft of a 
new book. He writes, ““All students should read Macbeth and the 
Merchant of Venice. If only the college-bound taste such treasures, 
the others are getting a second-hand education.” 
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Sir Richard Livingstone, in an address to the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science in 1936, put the case most elo- 
quently: “Some people feel that the cultural subjects are unsuited 
for the masses. That is a possible view. But to hold it is to accept 
the most ruthless of class systems, to say that men differ not only 
in degree but in kind, and that the majority are incapable of studies 
without which there can be no intelligent idea either of the universe 
or of the greatness of the human spirit. If the majority of the elector- 
ate are incapable of these studies, we must either abandon democ- 
racy or resign ourselves to be governed by an electorate which can 
never know what a state should be. Ancient tradition and political 
instinct may save such a democracy from disaster, but not only will 
its stability be precarious but its political and spiritual life will be 

One of the most important recent approaches to quality education 
is the breaking down of traditional barriers between school and 
college, or “piercing the sheepskin curtain,’’ as Charles Keller puts 
it. College-level courses are being taught to qualified students in the 
twelfth grade, and even lower. As a natural result, tenth-grade sub- 
jects are being taught in the ninth grade, and ninth-grade subjects 
in the eighth. Subjects formerly reserved to the secondary schools, 
like science and foreign language, are becoming standard fodder 
in the elementary grades. 

These are all unmistakable signs that the old lock-step hierarchy 
of subjects is coming apart at the seams. Lines of demarcation be- 
tween consecutive levels of schooling are well on the way to oblitera- 
tion, and they should be. 

George Bereday believes that educational standards should be 
raised a notch every generation. From his studies in comparative 
education he has concluded that levels of cultural and intellectual 
attainment rise steadily in a universally well-educated society, and 
that therefore the norms against which excellence is judged must be 
scaled continuously upward. Is this not what we observe today when 
many students are now permitted to reach ahead and engage in studies 
traditionally reserved to the following year? 

In sequential subjects another healthy new phenomenon has ap- 
peared—the saving of time by pruning deadwood from the curricu- 
lum. Take for example mathematics, where the heavy hand of Euclid 
has ruled for over 2000 years. Tomorrow’s scientists and engineers 
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cannot afford to waste time in their teens repeating over and over 
the same problems in different guises. They need to know the content 
of geometry and the methods by which that content is manipulated, 
but they should not be subjected to the barren toil of untying all the 
ingenious knots which clever men have spent hundreds of years 
devising. 

Just consider the opportunities open to the student who can success- 
fully complete four years of high school mathematics in three—and 
begin the sequence one year early. Then consider the problems he 
raises. What is he going to be taught, and who is going to teach him? 
A publisher told me he expects that mathematics through differential 
equations will eventually become the typical high school program 
of studies for pre-engineering students. This strikes me as being one 
of the new ‘‘outrageous hypotheses.” In any event it represents too 
much specialization, and I should recommend a more liberal program 
in mathematics, available to any qualified student, without so much 
emphasis on analysis, and broadened to include perhaps number 
theory and statistics. 

In discussing quality in quantity with you tonight I have passed 
completely over a number of critical problems shared by schools and 
colleges, including the procurement and training of teachers and the 
severe financial limitations faced by nearly all of us. These issues are 
important, but I have preferred to limit myself to the curriculum and 
the way it is taught. 

I should like to close by extrapolating ahead somewhat in order 
to draw a parallel between our experiences of the past and your 
prospects for the future. 

The public schools have been under an obligation to let their 
enrollments increase while they dealt with considerations of quality 
as best they could. Colleges and universities, on the other hand, 
have succeeded very well in maintaining high levels of quality, largely 
because they have kept their quantities under control. Now a flood- 
tide of candidates threatens you, and you have some decisions to 
make. Will you continue to restrict your enrollments or will you 
expand? And if you do expand, what will you do to maintain your 
quality? 

Depending on your answers, and I am not attempting to guess 
what they will be, you may be faced with the same sequence of 
tribulations that plagued public education during the past century. 
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Will you then water down content, will you group by ability, will 
you maintain standards, will you embrace progressive philosophies 
of life adjustment? Where will you get the teachers, and where will 
you get the money? Will you accept federal control? Does it sound 
like a nightmare? 

I leave you with one earnest plea. Whatever you do, keep your 
standards high. Learn from our mistakes. Cherish your excellence and 
do not sell it for some alluring vision of magnitude. Let your 
greatness lie in your intellectual integrity. Call many, but choose no 
more than you can educate well. 

My appeal is partly selfish, simply because we in the public schools 
need the leadership of your beacon light. If you should capitulate 
to expediency, if you should compromise your worth, then our quest 
for excellence will degenerate into a lost cause. We shall be left 
with little hope, and with no compelling reasons for setting our 
students on the road to maturity of wisdom and the full exercise of 
their natural freedom. 

Hold the fort, ladies and gentlemen, and please forgive me for 
fooling you into believing that I could possibly refrain from giving 
you just a bit of advice after all. . 


The Balance Sheet of Peace 
ErRWIN D. CANHAM 


SHALL seek this morning simply to draw up and to discuss a kind 

of balance sheet of the world in which we are living; to list some 
of the factors which seem to be working for and against lasting peace. 
After listing what seem to me to be the major factors in this balance 
sheet, I will add a third list of things which I believe we need to do 
in the effort to attain and to preserve peace. 

The first factor is the unpalatable, and in a way, appalling strength 
of deterrent military power. Insofar as it is certain that a major overt 
act of aggression by the Soviet Union, for example, would result in 
forbidding retaliation, this is a major factor for peace. It is, therefore, I 
think a grim necessity to maintain the deterrent power of retaliation. 

This keeps us, of course, in what is called a stalemate of terror, 
and it is not a comfortable situation at all. But I am sure that if the 
hour should come when a potential aggressor in the world could be- 
lieve that he could get away with an act of aggression without the 
gravest damage to himself, then that would be a dangerous power, 
indeed. 

During the 14 years since the end of the Second World War, the 
existence of deterrent military power in the hands of the United 
States and, to a limited degree, of one or two of the major Allies, has 
helped to maintain the relative absence of major wat. 

The second factor helping to shore up the kind of peace we have 
is the degree of strength and unification which exists among the pres- 
ent anti-Communist nations. There is the NATO Alliance around 
the Atlantic Basin, and there are other groupings of a less impressive 
and effective nature in the Middle East and in the Far East. A fairly 
strong and vigorous defensive grouping exists among the North 
Atlantic powers. We have seen in recent years the resurgence of West 
Germany and the remarkable revivification of France under the leader- 
ship of President de Gaulle. Great Britain has also regained a con- 
siderable amount of strength and the lesser powers in the North At- 
lantic Alliance have been coming along in terms of stability and in- 
terrelationship, which I will refer to more in a moment. 

The North Atlantic grouping has been a factor of importance in 
preserving the peace. If Western Europe had remained in the dread- 
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ful economic plight and political turbulence which existed in the 
years immediately after the war, obviously communism would have 
had much more opportunity to penetrate into Western Europe. The 
degree of strength and of alliance which exists in the anti-Communist 
world is a factor for peace of importance. 

I have ventured the necessity of major military deterrent power to 
prevent an aggressor being able to calculate on achieving the fruits 
of aggression by the use of nuclear power. But there is also the need 
for some kind of deterrent against the use of non-nuclear power. If the 
Soviets felt that they could use non-nuclear power, and that all that 
the West had to confront them with was nuclear power, then there 
would be a premium on aggression with non-nuclear power. They 
know the West would hesitate to precipitate the ultimate tragedy of 
nuclear war. This is where the strength of the North Atlantic Alli- 
ance comes into the picture as a factor to confront Soviet non-nuclear 
power with Western non-nuclear power. 

We require deterrents which we certainly hope would never be 
used, these dreadful, appalling, ultimate weapons, and we need de- 
terrents short of nuclear arms. As you know, critics of American de- 
fense policy raise the serious question these days whether we have 
made a wise move in placing so much of our deterrent power only 
in the nuclear field. What, they ask, what decision would we make 
if the Soviet Union should move into a power vacuum in Central 
Europe, for example, without using nuclear power, but using conven- 
tional military methods? We would then face one of the most awe- 
some decisions, certainly, that leaders of any nation, any society, have 
ever had to face. 

The need for non-nuclear deterrents is a very real one and I think 
can be supplied only through the North Atlantic Alliance. Perhaps 
this force could be some day converted into an effective form of 
international police, along the lines of a few token instances which 
have occurred. 

The third factor for peace is the growing economic stability and 
vigor among the anti-Communist nations. I have referred to the re- 
surgence of Germany and to the economic strengthening of France. 
The co-operation which is now taking place among the six countries 
which make up the European Customs and Trade grouping is of 
considerable importance, though many problems still exist between 
these nations and the nations of the rest of the so-called free world. 
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Economic strength is a major element in the preservation of peace, 
and it is a factor both within the nations of Western Europe and 
within the American economy. 

A fourth element is the Soviets’ own stake in peace. Perhaps this 
is one of the most significant factors of all. Most of the evidence indi- 
cates that the people of the Soviet Union do not want war, that the 
peoples of the Soviet Union feel they have a profound interest in the 
preservation of peace. Every returned traveler whose words I have 
heard or read has emphasized that the ordinary people with whom 
he might have had some casual contact inside the Soviet Union have 
emphasized a desire to avoid the tragedy of war. 

There is evidence of a widespread popular interest in getting on 
toward economic plans and goals and in avoiding war, which has 
so severely smitten the Soviet people twice in this century. 

It seems likely that the Soviet leaders must see that they also have 
a stake in peace. They must realize that any great war would result 
in as much damage to them and to their peoples as to all other 
peoples. It would be impossible, of course, for the Soviet Union to 


carry forward its present plan for immense expansion and develop- 


ment of the economy of its vast imperial area if Moscow were in- 
volved in a major war. The same is quite true, of course, of Com- 
munist China, where the vast and brutal program of the agrarian 
Communists is apparently being matched by a communization of both 
industrial production and urban life. 

Moreover, Moscow and Peking are doing very well with their 
plans in the world, both domestically and internationally, without 
war. Why should they take chances? 

A fifth and rather uncertain factor which might work toward peace 
is the possibility of ultimate rivalry between Moscow and Peking. 
We cannot count on any such development. But if Moscow and 
Peking are a bit apprehensive of each other, if each is uncertain of 
the actual goals and aims of its great Communist twin, then perhaps 
neither would willingly risk the dangers of a great war. It is not 
natural for two totalitarian powers to live in equality with one an- 
other. Equality is incompatible with totalitarian dictatorship. One in- 
evitably has to be the boss and the other has to be in a subsidiary 
position. 

If this factor seems too fanciful, note that Communist China is 
already challenging for the dominance of the Communist world in 
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terms of extreme Marxist principles. Peking is going beyond the 
Soviet Union in terms of communization. It does not seem to be mere 
wishful thinking to envisage a situation between these two power 
centers which might induce both to be a bit more careful in risking 
global war. 

Perhaps this factor has already had some effect, as in the relative 
caution which Communist China used toward the offshore islands of 
Quemoy and Matsu, and in Peking’s relative restraint in pushing 
deeply into Southeast Asia. 

Related to this factor is the gross mistake which Communist China 
made recently in Tibet. This is one of the most significant incidents 
in Asia since the beginning of Communist control of China. It is 
sweeping over the thinking of most of the so-called uncommitted 
Asians as an exhibit of Communist imperialism which chills the 
blood of the Asians and introduces a new element into their thinking. 

The Chinese agrarian communization of the last couple of years has 
also chilled the blood of a great many Asians outside the Communist 
orbit. They have learned hurriedly what this type of communization 
means to institutions which are very precious to Asians—institutions 
such as the family and the home. Asians are seeing how these institu- 
tions are ruthlessly uprooted by the agrarian Communist program. 

One last factor which introduces an element of caution on the part 
of the Communist planners is the possible uncertainties among the 
satellite states. Obviously, Moscow cannot be sure of any of the satel- 
lite states which are held in the Communist orbit primarily by force 
alone. Such uncertainties foster reserve and care, rather than reckless- 
ness, on the part of the Soviet Union. 

A parallel uncertainty is the rivalry for the succession in the Krem- 


lin. While Mr. Khrushchev has now apparently achieved a position 


of great strength in the Kremlin, the war for personal power is never 
over in a totalitarian society. A great many powerful enemies have 
been made by Mr. Khrushchev on his way to dominance. We can 
consider, therefore, that uncertainty about the succession tends most 
of the time to promote caution on the part of the Soviet leadership, 
rather than risk taking. The Communist world, I think we need to 
remind ourselves, is never so unified and never so strong as it often 
appears. Divergencies inside the Communist world are different from 
the natural diversities of the free world, which I think, on the whole, 
can be elements of strength. The men in the Kremlin are always sit- 
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ting on some kind of a powder keg, even if the explosions seem to 
be long deferred. Hungary and Tibet have helped to warn uncertain 
and uncommitted peoples. The war for the minds of men, about 
which we sometimes get discouraged, from time to time unexpectedly 
takes a turn for the better when communism shows its true face, as 
in China and as in Tibet. 

Despite the elements of formidable physical power and economic 
growth visible inside the Communist world, we should not overrate 
them. We should remember that an evil system contains within itself 
the seeds of its own destruction in the long run. 


II 


Let me turn now to factors which seem to me to be working dan- 
gerously toward war, because I would not like to leave you with the 
concept of a peaceful world in which war was only remotely possible. 
Some of the factors which I will now list are the ones that I have 
been just talking about, turned inside out. First on the list of factors 
working dangerously toward war is the global nuclear armaments 
race. Armament races down through the years of human history have 
been very dangerous affairs, indeed. Just as deterrent military power 
is necessary, so it is also a grave danger. The mere existence of such 
power is perilous, and the dispersion of such power around the world 
is even more perilous. 

This brings me to my second point, which is that there is always 
the danger of a mistake or of a misunderstanding leading to the ulti- 
mate explosion. 

During the first few years following the Second World War, 
we in the United States had a monopoly on nuclear power. Nuclear 
capacity was very closely held, very tightly contained. Authority 
over the use of this awesome device was very tightly controlled. Per- 
haps the decision-making today is also very tightly controlled. 
Certainly it ought to be. But unlike the situation in 1955, 1956, 
1957, and 1958, the physical control of nuclear power has been 
dispersed and a vast stockpile of nuclear weapons is now scattered 
over a considerable part of the world’s surface. This stockpile is 
under the control and authority of a considerable number of human 
beings, not just under the clear authority of the President of the 
United States or even of the President of the United States and the 
Premier of the Soviet Union. 

It is unlikely, of course, that a military commander in a distant 
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area would ever use nuclear power within his control irresponsibly, 
or disobediently, but there is always the possibility of a mistake or 
a misunderstanding. 

Even so simple a matter as a bubble floating across a radar scope 
on some distant early warning line in the Arctic twilight might 
conceivably set off a holocaust. 

Perhaps the most disturbing reflection on this possibility is that 
the decision which might bear upon the well-being of the race con- 
ceivably could be a decision not made in the mind of man at all 
but in the synthetic and false mind of a machine. Even as there is 
the possibility of a machine making a mistake, there is also the pos- 
sibility of man making a mistake. Worse, a drunken bout in the 
Kremlin might be the factor which would set off the holocaust. Or 
honest mistakes on our side or the other side, could set off nuclear 
war. 

The dispersion of nuclear power about the world is already a 
factor of grave concern, and this dispersion of power is steadily 
becoming greater rather than less. If something isn’t done, nuclear 
power may soon rest in the hands of very much more irresponsible 
people and machines than at present if and as lesser governments 
and possible new dictators come to possess nuclear potential. 

A third factor working dangerously toward war is the build-up of 
Soviet military power, especially in rocketry and in submarines, 
which might some day lead them to believe that they could over- 
come the resistance of the West without any significant retaliation. 
This is what is technically called the missile gap, and some people 
speculate that in the early 1960’s the time might come when it 
would be possible for Soviet leaders to hope for a victory without 
significant retaliation. 

This is cause for the gravest concern among Western military 
authorities, and each, with access to the facts, has taken different 
positions on this matter. One cannot speak with confidence as to 
whether such an hour would ever come. Clearly, however, the United 
States should do all it can to prevent a time when it could be reason- 
ably calculated that the resistance of the West could be destroyed 
without any capacity to retaliate. The capacity to retaliate must be 
and probably can always be preserved. 

But, as I say, there is going on a great build-up of Soviet military 
power, and perhaps a lead might come to be possessed by them in terms 
of rocketry and in terms of submarines, and if this should lead them to 
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feel that they could overcome us without retaliation, this would be a 
dark hour. 

A fourth element of danger is the build-up of Soviet economic 
power and of conventional military power short of nuclear weapons. 
This strength increases Soviet magnetic pull on the undecided or 
on the subvertible nations. We only have seen the beginning of 
the impact of Soviet economic power in the world, of power manifest 
in internal Communist growth, which is impressive; in Communist 
use of international trade as a political tool; and in Communist use 
of aid programs in carefully selected parts of the world. These three 
prongs of Soviet economic power are growing increasingly formida- 
ble and effective in the world. 

My fifth item on this list of dangerous factors is the uncertainties 
and conflicts among the Western powers and the relationships 
between much of the West and other non-Communist nations. 
Certainly, these conflicts and uncertainties are frequently a weaken- 
ing influence. American policy in particular has in the past often 
been misunderstood by some of our Allies and by some of the 
uncommitted nations, and there have been times when American 
policy hasn’t been quite as clear as it should be. I hope we have 
learned the lesson that nothing is so dangerous in diplomacy as a 
lack of clarity. It is important for people to know just exactly what 
we mean and what we would be willing to do or would not be 
willing to do. Clarity will help to remove uncertainties and to mini- 
mize the attractions of conquest. 

A final item in this list of danger points is the lack of adequate 
understanding of the meaning and the significance of free society. 
The West does not now display the kind of faith and zeal which 
the Communists seem to have in their false religion, the West does 
not always show the kind of understanding which should awaken 
the whole world to the potentialities of a free system. I suggest that 
the anti-Communist world in many areas is ideologically weak when 
it ought to be triumphantly strong. 


III 


Finally we turn to the question of what we ought to do to attain 
and to preserve peace. 

The first point follows what I have been saying, that we must 
maintain deterrent military power at full effectiveness, so there 
will be no question of what would happen to an aggressor nation 
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in the event of an attack. This issue brings one face to face with 
what may be the most magnificent fact of our time. Men have clung 
wishfully to the dream for a long time that war had at last become 
too dangerous. At the moment when global war quite manifestly 
would poison everybody’s air, even to generations long unborn, 
then I think we have reason to feel that mankind will be under a 
more powerful deterrent than has previously existed in human his- 
tory. It is just possible that we have reached a great turning point 
in the history of mankind, a corner around which the use of these 
massive devices is no longer possible. 

That leaves us, however, with the question that I have mentioned 
before of what to do about the kind of military power that could be 
used without destroying the race. 

I think that there is the necessity of having a kind of militia, a 
kind of police power short of the total, ultimate weapon, and that 
therefore we need to maintain not only the ultimate weapon but 
also an adequate supply and organization of peace-preserving con- 
ventional forces, just as we require the police power in our cities 
and our states. If need be, such a force could be used internationally 
without necessarily drawing mankind into the total holocaust. 

But, having made this point of the present inescapability of main- 
taining these elements of physical power, I would add that we 
must strive constantly, patiently, and intelligently to work out terms 
for controlled disarmament. We need to work harder at the task 
of finding out just what can be done, just what the technical con- 
ditions and requirements of a start towards controlled disarmament 
may be. It took us a Manhattan District, a vast organization of 
intelligence and dedication and technological skills to create these 
weapons. I suggest it is not too fanciful that we will require some- 
thing on the order of a Manhattan District in order to tame these 
weapons. The task of dismantling this structure of power may call 
for as much work, as much intelligence, as much money, and as many 
laboratories as was required to build them up. It is no disparagement of 
the efforts of people like Governor Stassen and Mr. Dulles and 
many others who have worked from time to time at the problem of 
disarmament to suggest that we need to work at it much more 
earnestly and on a much bigger scale than we have yet done to 
understand the interrelationship of the very technical and compli- 
cated factors involved. 

I don’t think it is cynical to say that if the Soviet Union had 
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accepted some of the proposals we have made during the last decade 
of sporadic disarmament discussions, we might have had some difhi- 
culty living with them. We made some proposals largely because 
we were quite certain they were going to be turned down. 

It seems to me that the letter which President Eisenhower and 
Prime Minister MacMillan sent to Mr. Khrushchev is a very inter- 
esting illustration of the unremitting, patient, and imaginative effort 
needed. What I am suggesting is that we need to work at disarma- 
ment in technical, political, diplomatic, sociological, humanitarian, 
moral terms much more diligently than we have done. 

Possibly the number of nations which are in the nuclear club 
could be limited. If there is one point—and there are several, I 
think—on which the goals of the Soviet Union and of ourselves 
may be somewhat parallel, it is in the question of the enlargement 
of the nuclear club. It is quite clear that the men in the Kremlin are 
no more happy about atomic weapons being put in the hands of their 
satellite nations than we would be about atomic capability in the 
hands of a few of the nations in the Western grouping. If the 
nuclear club could be limited to two or three or four, it would 
certainly be a tremendous accomplishment, albeit a very difficult 
one. 

The third point which seems to me essential if we are to preserve 
and maintain peace is economic, the necessity to continue to strive 
at home and within the free world towards stability and growth. 
I have mentioned the formidable economic offensive which the 
Soviet Union is now mounting. It could be that the Soviet Union 
could win the world through economic means, without any resort 
to military or nuclear devices at all. 

We need to combat effectively this economic offensive, and to 
do that we need satisfactory economic growth and reasonable sta- 
bility. This is one of our gravest problems. A healthy system of 
international trade and a carefully administered system of aid for 
the development of nations striving somehow to make their way 
into the twentieth century are both of the greatest value, handled 
wisely and effectively. We have to have a strong trade program 
and a strong aid program. 

My fourth point gets into a different area. It seems to me that it 
is continually necessary for us to re-examine our own society to 
make sure that its goals are clear, definite, and dedicated to the 
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true welfare of the people, instead of to mere materialism, leisure, 
and ease. We will never succeed in the world unless we are clear 
as to the purposes of our own lives and of our own goals as a na- 
tion. We are facing in the world the most intensely competitive 
challenge that Americans have ever confronted. Americans tend 
to like competition. We insist that we live by the virtues and the 
values of competition. We should be responding to the competitive 
challenge of the world much more zestfully and much more earnestly 
and much more effectively than we have yet begun to do. We must 
rise to the challenge which we face with zeal and with practicality 
and hard work. And I think we can do that only as we are clear 
as to the purposes of our own society. 

We talk a great deal about the welfare state and the goal of wel- 
fare without ever stopping to define what we mean by welfare. Is it 
a shorter working day that we mean by welfare, or more weeks of 
vacation per year, or more material goods and more gratification 
and more luxury? 

This seems to me obviously a shoddy definition of welfare. True 
welfare is the development of the potential of the individual, of 
the capacity to respond to the things which God’s individual man 
can do as he fulfills the capacities and the challenges and the oppor- 
tunities of his life. Welfare, more frequently than not, lies in hard 
work rather than in ease and leisure. 

The time has come when the apparent softness which has crept 
into our society in these postwar years needs to be very carefully 
thought about. The purposes of what we think to be a good society 
need to be affirmed more explicitly and with a deeper sense of aware- 
ness of the goal of man. 

Another point as we re-examine our goals, as we try to decide 
where we are going, is to provide and to share in better leadership 
among the free nations. The non-Communist world needs to grow 
closer together. The uncommitted world, as I said earlier, needs 
to know just what the nature of a free society is, needs to understand 
the choice which confronts it between societies which are seeking 
to give opportunity for the individual to fulfill his life’s purpose 
and societies which sacrifice the individual upon the false altar of 
the state. Better leadership among nations seeking in their diverse 
ways to move toward some form of freedom is very essential. NATO 
is one important means of working not only towards a military 
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alliance, but also toward economic and social interaction in all 
spheres. There are elements provided within the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization charter which can be utilized in the direction 
of true community action. 

Recently I was in Paris with the organizing committee of the 
Atlantic Congress. The Atlantic Congress, which is meeting in 
London from the 5th to the 9th of June, is a meeting of unofficial, 
non-official, representatives, people from the 15 Atlantic Nations. 
This Congress has been organized and called by the NATO parlia- 
mentarians’ group. I should like to call your attention to the value 
of that particular organization. 

We have long had contact between foreign offices and occasionally 
have had contact at the summit, but in the last 10 years there has 
grown up contact at the legislative or parliamentary level. A group 
of some 30 or 40 members of the American Congress have annually 
had some contact and discussion and acquaintanceship with similar 
groups from the French Chamber, from the British House of 
Commons, and from the parliamentary assemblies of the other 
North Atlantic nations. 

This is a form of contact of examination of mutual goals and 
purposes, which is of considerable potential utility. This is why the 
NATO parliamentarians’ group has organized a people’s congress 
which will meet in London in June for further cross-fertilization 
of thinking and planning. This is another way by which leadership 
gets real roots, by which leadership gets broader. New hands, 
fresher minds going beyond the harried and sometimes tired hands 
of professional diplomats can make their contribution to a widespread 
interplay of understanding and knowledge. 

The next and final point to watch is the necessity to reaffirm, in 
terms nobody can misunderstand, the liberating nature of our own 
heritage. For too long people in this nation and in other parts 
of what we call the free world have accepted the Communist lie 
that it is we who are trying to preserve and protect and defend the 
status quo and that it is they who are revolutionaries. 

The truth is precisely the opposite. It is the essence of a free 
society to be revolutionary. The word “revolution” is one of the 
proudest words in our own national history. We live by challenge 
of the status quo. There need be and there should be nothing 
reactionary about our society. The society which is reactionary in 
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the world today is the totalitarian society. Totalitarian society is the 
police state, and the police state of Marxism is no different from 
the police states of dictators who have sought to control and brutalize 
the human race since the dawn of history. It is the denial of the 
rights of the individual man which is reactionary, pointing back 
toward the Dark Ages; and it is the affirmation of the position of 
God’s individual man as a free man in society, based upon a clarifica- 
tion and definition of his rights, which is the revolutionary, liberating 
society. We and our friends in the world are the people who should 
be standing on the ramparts of human freedom, waving the banners 
and singing the songs and lifting the hearts of men to the true 
revolution. 

We must recapture, we must relive, we must redemonstrate in 
practice the power of freedom to enlarge the opportunities of men’s 
lives, leading to the spiritual fulfillment which is the goal of all 


life. 


Admission to What? 


MARGARET HABEIN 


HEN your President-Elect, Mr. Adams, asked me some 

months ago to come to Pittsburgh to speak to you at your 
National Convention, I told him I would be honored to do so if 
he understood that I would not even presume to speak any words 
of wisdom about registrars and admissions officers. As a dean, I 
have been standing in awe of you and taking orders from you far 
too long for that! I will confess, parenthetically, that having you as 
a captive audience, while J talk, was so intriguing an idea that I 
couldn’t possibly have regretted Mr. Adams’ invitation. You may 
not listen to me, but for once I’ve got the floor! 

Though I do not speak today about your specific responsibilities, 
I do speak on a subject which is part and parcel of owr responsibili- 
ties whether we are presidents, registrars, admissions officers, pro- 
fessors, or deans—education. All we do from admitting, to record 
keeping, to counselling, to teaching, to planning curriculum, to budg- 
eting, to hiring faculty is worthy only as these efforts are directed 
to the educational process. It is education which brings us here, 
education which directs and motivates all our professional activities, 
our decisions, the operation of our offices—or it should be! In this 
sense, we participate inevitably in the educational philosophy and 
practice on campuses whether that participation is positive or nega- 
tive. We are not only registrars, admissions officers, deans. We are 
educators. 

So—Admission To What? 

It is sometimes easier to talk and get agreement about what we 
are not admitting students to than to what we are. We all concur 
most enthusiastically that we are not admitting them to boredom, 
to habits of laziness, to short cuts to degrees, to rules and regulations 
as such, to the notion that 124 hours and 248 points magically 
produce an educated person. And yet it is a fact that in practice we 
are admitting students to these things. Great numbers of them are 
bored, are learning or having reinforced habits of intellectual lazi- 
ness, are not challenged, are not finding significant meaning in what 
they are doing. Great numbers are spending more time finding short 
cuts to degrees than to learning, are measuring education in hours 
and points, are seeking degrees for salary increase and job promotion 
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only. The one hundred and twenty-fourth hour and the two 
hundred and forty-eighth point—or whatever the formula is—are 
for too many the end and aim of education. And it is true that all 
too often the rule becomes the center of the educational process 
rather than the means by which that process may be enhanced. Such 
a time we have breaking rules to help the educational process! Such 
a time we have looking upon them as opportunities rather than 
hindrances! Such a time we have remembering that we like rules 
not necessarily because they are based on sound educational philoso- 
phy but because they make life so much easier for us. 

And that we admit our students to much that is not good is our 
responsibility in great measure. We all participate in creating the atti- 
tudes and standards into which our students are admitted and which 
they then in great numbers accept. Students will lift their sights to 
what we expect of them or they will lower them if we expect too 
little. For what Eddy in his recent book, The College Influence on 
Student Character, calls “‘the level of expectancy” we all have re- 
sponsibility. 

We should be admitting students—all students—to a truly liberal, 
broad education. Perhaps that we are not doing so in many cases is 
our difficulty in giving this kind of education a precise definition. 
It is much easier to state the goals of engineering education, or 
business education than it is to state understandable goals for the 
kind of education that has to do with attitudes and values, with 
imagination and vision, with creativity and understanding, with the 
ability to make critical evaluations and independent judgments. 
George Schmidt in his book, The Liberal Arts College,‘ says it very 
well. ‘‘A liberal education is not a thing of precise definition like 
an isosceles triangle, nor is it a fixed list of courses in a college cata- 
logue taken over a given period of years. It is rather a human quality 
and a personal achievement, which can be attained in a variety of 
ways. . . . A liberal education means knowledge: verified and de- 
pendable information about the world of nature and its processes, 
and about human society both in its historic origins and its ever- 
changing contemporary forms. It means trained skills and abilities: 
to use one’s own language effectively and one or more foreign 
languages adequately; to think critically—itself a cosmos of more 
specific skills; to judge intelligently among alternatives; to partici- 
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pate helpfully in social situations. It means appreciation of people; 
of the moral and spiritual quality of actions; of human imagination 
whether displayed in painting or music, in poetry or drama, or in 
mathematics, astronomy, or physics. A liberal education is something 
like that. To one who has never experienced it, this attempt to 
dissect the intangible will be meaningless; to one who has, it is 
superfluous. Both groups will include bachelors of arts and doctors 
of philosophy, as well as men and women who have never set foot 
in a college.” 

In many schools the core curriculum is devised to insure this 
kind of education: requirements in the humanities, the social sciences, 
the natural sciences and mathematics. I wonder however if we are 
by these requirements achieving a liberal education. Are we, for 
instance, and I speak here of only one aspect of the liberal educa- 
tion, developing in our students a measure of ability to evaluate 
critically and to form independent judgments based on verifiable 
fact, on demonstrable evidence? No one here would deny the value 
of our doing so. But I think most of us would question that we 
are doing so effectively enough. In too many classrooms we are 
giving facts to be copied in notebooks, to be memorized, to be ac- 
cepted passively, to be returned on an examination. We are not 
encouraging, indeed forcing, our students to observe these facts, 
to evaluate and appraise them, to form judgments from them. Too 
much teaching is descriptive. Too little of it is the active search 
for laws, principles, ideas. Learning is an active process. Students 
must be forced somehow to participate energetically, not just to 
receive passively. “Education,” said Whitehead,? “must pass beyond 
the passive reception of the ideas of others. Powers of initiative 
must be strengthened . . . initiative in thought, initiative in action, 
and the imaginative initiative in art.” And again, he said, ‘In training 
a child to activity of thought, above all things we must beware of 
what I call ‘inert ideas’—that is to say, ideas that are merely re- 
ceived into the mind without being utilized, or tested, or thrown 
into fresh combinations.” 

Students who are led into this kind of activity will eventually 
then begin to look at their own values and attitudes, to evaluate 
them, to strengthen them or perhaps to reject them and find new 
ones. And from this may come convictions and principles, inde- 
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pendence in judgment, instead of half-hearted opinions and whole- 
hearted prejudices, instead of conformity, “togetherness” in thinking, 
in behavior, in attitudes and values. 

And everything is against us: the social pressures of our time 
which cast their shadow on the colleges and universities, more and 
more students with no increase in teaching faculty. We shall need 
to be extraordinarily courageous, extraordinarily inventive and imagi- 
native if we are to engage our students in real intellectual activity. 
We shall have to work together to create an atmosphere on our 
campuses where it is expected that faculty and students alike ques- 
tion, probe, and inquire, where it is expected that everybody is in 
search of truth no matter where it leads him. And we shall have to 
give full time and devotion to finding ways that this can be done 
as more and more students come to us. Probably we shall have to 
demand that students take much more responsibility for their own 
education, shall have to train them how to do so. Indeed, we should. 
But always there must be the teacher, inspiring, challenging, prod- 
ding, demanding, interacting with his students. 

So really, I am asking that we admit not only to the liberal, broad 
education but to great teaching and to an exciting and intellectually 
challenging atmosphere. 

We should be admitting students to the opportunity for under- 
standing science, even though they are not science majors! For years 
I have been told by scientists that this is impossible. Science is too 
complicated, too difficult, they tell me. You must specialize before 
you can get enough to do you any good. And because I am not a 
scientist I am silenced, temporarily. But only temporarily, because 
nagging questions keep coming at me. Isn’t science a part of the 
humane and liberal education? Where better than in science can the 
student see the greatness of the human imagination, the creativity 
of man, the joy of discovery, the excitement of learning? Do we 
not owe our students an understanding of the way in which the 
scientist finds truth as we owe them an understanding of the way 
the poet or the philosopher finds it? Can’t an English major find 
out something about scientific procedure, learn enough at least 
to be sensitive to the implications of the scientific revolution, to 
recognize that his vote should be affected by it? In a recently pub- 
lished book called The Scientific Revolution,’ Dr. Merle Tuve, Direc- 
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tor of the Department of Terrestrial Magnetism at the Carnegie 
Institute of Washington, describes vividly what I'd like all students 
to experience. Speaking of the scientific giants of the past, he says, 
“We see their devotion to purpose, their respect for discipline, their 
search for understanding of the inescapable facts that confront 
their lives, their specifically sharpened vision in certain areas of in- - 
tense interest, their wonder and awe as the whole of a great vision 
unexpectedly rolls out before their view, their acceptance of failure, 
with no embracing of known error, their occasional contemplative 
detachment as they view the panorama of men and thoughts and 
collapsed theories and new hopes and fresh questions. These are 
human struggles toward the goal of more intimate vision and more 
valid universals of understanding. . . . Some of the themes are 
truly epic in scope—look at the story of genetics if you have the 
slightest doubt that great things actually happen in our own time, 
great humane universals, as great in their way for the mind and 
the treasury which belongs to all men as many of the great things 
that happened in Greece four hundred years before Christ or in the 
Renaissance or in some other golden age when men’s aspirations 
suddenly took on form and permanent substance in a whole new 
panorama of achievement for all the rest of time to know and share.” 

This is eloquent testimony to the humane and liberal education 
that science has to offer and I should like all our non-science majors 
to have it. Indeed, I wish our science majors did too! But I should 
also like our nonscientists to have some understanding of the scientific 
revolution, some preparation for living with it, enough scientific 
knowledge to read journals and newspapers intelligently and to cast 
their votes intelligently. It is a truism now, but a sobering one, 
that science and scientific advances have deep and frightening impli- 
cations for our national, international and personal destinies. 

Our statesmen, our voters dare not make decisions out of ignor- 
ance. Perhaps the answer is a year of basic science for all students 
with a laboratory experience that provides an opportunity for involve- 
ment in experimental methodology—and not recipe book projects— 
followed by a year of the history of science. Perhaps the historians 
will have to deal not only with the history of political and military 
events, but with the events of science. Perhaps science will have to 
permeate the teaching of the humanities, the social sciences. Per- 
haps the subject matter of the humanities and the social sciences 
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will need to permeate the teaching of science. Again I quote Dr. 
Tuve. “We must prepare [our students} to accept the full responsi- 
bilities of intelligent adults in the operation of our society. Here 
is an area where science and the humanities must join, namely, in 
preparing our students for the choices they must make, not just in 
training them for the technical operations they are to carry out. And 
if our society is to function in a way which serves to guide scientific 
effort and to control our various technologies, the comprehensive 
well-being of mankind, then our technical men must be educated 
to a high level, in addition to being trained to a high level. Their 
hearts and their sympathies must be touched and illuminated, and 
their minds and their wills must be structurally girded by principles 
of behavior and aim.” 

Whatever the answers, the goal is clear cut: scientists “touched 
and illuminated” by the “principles of behavior and aim’; humanists 
and social scientists conversant with science and its humane and lib- 
eral tradition; citizens and voters aware of the impact of science on 
national and international decision. And we dare not wait too long 
for answers. The urgency of our need does not permit delay. 

We should be admitting students to the opportunity for the full 
development of their potential abilities. In recent years we have 
made great strides in working with our superior students. Most of 
us who have honors programs on our campuses will testify to their 
success in challenging, in developing curiosity about and excitement 
in learning, in giving opportunity for self-education. And we will 
further testify to their influence in changing the academic atmos- 
phere of our campuses—for the better. This need we are facing 
squarely and intelligently. I submit, however, that we are not yet 
doing enough to challenge and inspire our average students, to 
develop their full potential. As one professor on my campus puts 
it, ““Modern teaching of college undergraduates has failed to search 
out, or if it has tried, has failed to reach the hidden, inner, seldom 
externalized, shy and power-reduced capacity of Whitman’s ‘divine 
average’—the C student.” We know far too little about motivation, 
about teaching average students, about challenging them, about 
giving them, too, a sense of discovery, a habit of inquiry. On my 
campus, a professor of geology tried last semester a small experiment 
with four C to D students in his geology class. He took them out of 
the routine geology laboratory and under careful guidance put them 
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to work on projects which demanded that raw data and conclusions 
be new in the sense that they were not to be found in any book, 
paper, or article. Three of the four students are still working on their 
projects though the course is long since over and they are approach- 
ing basic problems still puzzling scientists. Two of them will report 
original findings to the Kansas Academy of Science. C students who 
are proving to be as a result of creative teaching not C students at 
all but A and B students. C students who are learning about the 
joy of discovery and something about how truth is found. And if 
they never learn another thing, they may have some measure of ability 
to reach decisions and conclusions based on evidence and verifiable 
fact. Their professor summarizes his experience this way: “These 
C-type students, under proper stimulus and encouragement, are 
standing on the threshold of discovery. In some instances they are 
approaching basic problems puzzling science. They are putting serious 
and difficult questions, seeking systematically, and finding some an- 
swers. A latent potential was tapped. It found expression, not in 
formal class work, but in permissive original investigation.” 

Many students now doing average and mediocre work can and 
must be challenged to greater and more creative achievement. But 
even the student incapable of more than average accomplishment 
must concern us. There will be more voters in this C group than in 
the A—let’s face it. C students will be determining national and 
international policy, through their votes, far more than A students. 
Whether we continue to be a nation suspicious of intellectuals, un- 
willing to support education because we do not really believe in its 
worth, may be the decision of our C students. They must have our 
best efforts for the national good. But they must also have our best 
efforts for their personal good. They, too, have a right to the full 
development of their potential. 

There are many other things to which I would like our students 
admitted: to great libraries where they will find the company of the 
past and the present; to the joy of learning and discovery in all fields; 
to an understanding of the kinship of all men; to the belief that all 
men are improvable and unlimited in their possibilities; to the crea- 
tive understanding of art and music and literature; to a growing 
sense of their responsibility for the world in which they live; to 
an opportunity for developing curiosity, for learning to revere truth, 
justice, wisdom, perspective; to the opportunity for professional 
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competence. And should we perchance admit to the beginnings of 
these possibilities, we may graduate people to the realization of 
education as a lifelong endeavor, to the values of education, and 
to the understanding that the challenges our generation poses are 
exciting and full of adventure and that there is deep privilege in a 
chance to participate in them actively. But if we are to do this, we 
shall all—registrars, admissions officers, deans, faculty—have to 
raise our sights above our specific responsibilities and engage with 
devotion and dedication in intellectual adventure. 
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Do Students Make the College? 
T. R. McCONNELL and PAUL HEIST 


HAT GIVES a college or university its character? There are 

manifold determinants of institutional climate or atmosphere 
—financial resources, community relations, cultural context, educa- 
tional demands, social sanctions, the faculty, the alumni, the adminis- 
trative staff, the governing board, and many more. In addition, most 
ot us would agree, I am sure, that the characteristics of the students 
who attend an institution profoundly affect its character. 

The relationship between student characteristics and institutional 
character is not a simple one, of course. For example, an institution 
may be more a constellation of subcultures than a homogeneous 
whole. This is more likely to be true of a large, complex university 
than of a small college, but conceivably the latter, too, may contain 
functionally distinct cultural subdivisions. Again, student charac- 
teristics may remain fairly constant over a period of time, giving 
an institution a continuing cast. Or, students’, parents’, or the public’s 
image of a college may change, producing changes in the student 
body it attracts, and in turn effecting a gradual alteration in the insti- 
tution’s essential character. Such changes in student characteristics 
may occur without deliberate effort on the institution’s part; in fact, 
the institution may be unhappy with the result. One college president 
has been heard to complain that it is increasingly difficult for his 
college to secure desirable variety in its student body because, in the 
mind of students, parents, and counselors, only the “‘brain’”’ will be ad- 
mitted or succeed. (We need not say that this is an infrequent lament. ) 
On the other hand, it is presumably possible, in some cases, at 
least, for an institution deliberately to change its student body in 
certain directions. For example, in a short period of sixteen years 
Amherst has been able to increase the percentage of its freshmen 
who were in the top quarter of their high school classes from 45 to 
79. This striking improvement in the academic ability of its entrants 
must have significantly changed the character of the college. 

If academic aptitude is one of the student characteristics that shape 
educational institutions, the differences in the intellectual charac- 
teristics of American colleges and universities are so great as almost 
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to defy description. The Center for the Study of Higher Education 
has attempted to map what might be called “the intellectual surface’ 
of American higher education at the point of intake. This was done 
by obtaining the aptitude scores of the freshman classes of 1952 in 
a stratified random sample of the 1850-some institutions in the 
country. From these data it has been possible to estimate the selec- 
tivity of higher education as a whole, as well as its selectivity by 
region, by type of institution, and by form of control (public, pri- 
vate, Protestant, and Catholic). The data also reveal the variation 
in the mean aptitude test scores among the institutions within any 
one of these categories. 

Traxler estimated that the range in average IQ among 323 colleges 
in the norm group of 1937 for the American Council on Education 
Psychological Examination was from 94 to 123.1 This would corre- 
spond, roughly, to a range of two and one-half standard deviations 
in mean ACE total scores, based on the total distribution of indi- 
vidual freshman scores in all the institutions. Fricke has surmised 
that the range in mean scores for all institutions in this country 
might be considerably greater. The Center’s study indicates that there 
is actually a range of about four standard deviations in mean scores 
in the national sample of institutions, when the base line is the total 
distribution of individual freshman scores in the 200 institutions. 

In the single state of California, one finds a range of over three 
standard deviations (again based on the distribution of individual 
scores in the national sample) in the mean aptitude scores of 
entering freshmen among all institutions. In another state, the mean 
freshman score in the most selective institution was a standard devia- 
tion above that of the least selective institution. Both were liberal 
arts colleges. The mean ACE scores of freshmen in the Protestant 
and private liberal arts colleges of the North Central Region varied 
from 94 to 123. (This range represents about one standard deviation 
in individual scores.) The variation in means in the Northeast for 
the same type of schools was from 111 to 131. In the South, exclud- 
ing Negro colleges, it was from 68 to 123. 

So great is the range of average ability of students among liberal 
arts colleges that although they may be similar in structure, professed 
purposes, and curricular organization, the intellectual resemblance is 


* Arthur E. Traxler, “What is a Satisfactory IQ for Admission to College?” 
School and Society, 1940, 51:462-464. 
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superficial indeed. In the intellectual demands these colleges can make 
on their student bodies they are most dissimilar. 

One might suppose that among medical schools, which serve a 
profession with restricted entry and which are themselves selective 
at their own level, relatively little variation in mean student scho- 
lastic aptitude would be found. Such, however, is not the case. Medi- 
cal school graduates, of course, are a rather select group compared 
with college freshmen. The equivalent average ACE score of seniors 
in the medical schools in 1956 was about 125; the mean for college 
freshmen of 1952 in our national sample was approximately 104. 
The school means of medical seniors ranged from 107 to 159 in 
ACE scores, with the lowest only slightly above the mean of under- 
graduate college entrants. And 16 per cent of the medical seniors had 
equivalent ACE scores below the mean of college freshmen in gen- 
eral. At the other extreme, four schools appear to have had unusually 
large proportions of the academically capable, with class means 
above 150. 

A former medical school dean, now a university president, react- 
ing to the speaker’s comment on variation in medical schools, insisted 
that there would be relatively little variation among these institu- 
tions, since there was now a fairly uniform medical curriculum, 
which tended to standardize the academic program. There may be, 
superficially, a relatively common medical school curriculum. But 
unless the intellectual demands of the medical schools are standard- 
ized at a pretty low level, there will be great variation in what 
medical students learn. When one realizes that almost 25 per cent 
of the medical school seniors have academic ability scores no higher 
than the average college graduate and about 25 per cent at the 
other end of the continuum have scores equivalent to or higher than 
the average person completing a Ph.D. degree, one must conclude 
that the character and the quality of program varies considerably. 
This has been emphasized by Dr. Daniel H. Funkenstein, Clinical 
Associate Professor in Pychiatry in the Harvard Medical School, 
who, after referring to the sort of data summarized above, said: 

“Although all schools contain all types of students, the predomi- 
nance of students with certain characteristics within a given school 
will determine to a great extent the atmosphere and opportunities 
the school will make available to its students. For example, a school 
in which the students have very high scholastic aptitudes can have 
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a much more demanding curriculum and a different type of teaching 
than schools where the students’ scholastic aptitudes are relatively 
low.””? 

In general, our evidence indicates that at the undergraduate level, 
at least, a great many students tend to find their own intellectual level, 
to seek an education among their intellectual peers, in the diverse maze 
of colleges and universities. A similar phenomenon seems to operate in 
the distribution of students across the medical colleges. Students to a 
very considerable degree distribute themselves among these institutions; 
self-selection seems to operate among all types of institutions, what- 
ever the level of ability of their student bodies. And the processes of 
recruitment, selection, and persuasion by the institutions aid in this 


stratification. 
II 


Institutions also differ in degree of internal variability. The dis- 
persion of academic aptitude is greater in some colleges and uni- 
versities than in others, and relatively more homogeneous student 
bodies may be found among colleges at either extreme of selectivity. 
But even in the least heterogeneous institutions there are still wide 
differences in ability. To cite the extreme, we found certain freshmen 
attending colleges in which their measured aptitude was a full 
standard deviation above that of the next highest student in the dis- 
tribution. What is the effect of this apparent misplacement or mis- 
pairing on the scholastic life and achievement, if not the total de- 
velopment, of such potentially able scholars? 

Fricke has suggested that all institutions should select from a 
limited range of ability, and Wriston stated recently that “‘the ideal 
college should serve a student body drawn from the narrowest pos- 
sible range in the scale of ability.” Would such pairing stimulate 
better achievement at all levels of ability, and particularly at excep- 
tional levels? If better pairing is desirable, how could it be achieved? 
What information about colleges and their student bodies would 
have to be supplied to the consumers, and are our means of measur- 
ing aptitude and predicting achievement good enough to supply the 


*D. H. Funkenstein, ‘The Implications of Diversity.” Chapter 2 in H. H. Gee 
and R. J. Glaser (editors), The Ecology of the Medical Student. Evanston, Illinois: 
Association of American Medical Colleges, 1958. 

Benno G. Fricke, ‘Prediction, Selection, Mortality and Quality Control.” Cot- 
LEGE AND UNIVERSITY, 1956, 32:35-52. 
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necessary tools of assessment to counselors and the tools of selection 
to admission officers? In a society where the model to be emulated 
seems to be the institution with high ability students and a program 
with high academic standards, will it be possible to persuade a good 
many institutions to content themselves with different kinds of students 
and different educational objectives? Yea, will it be possible to persuade 
them to seek out such students? 

The relative standing of undergraduate institutions in producing 
scientists and scholars has been widely used as an index of academic 
excellence.* The authors of the studies which provided the rankings 
ascribed the pre-eminence of the most outstanding institutions to 
“their singular hospitality to intellectual values in general,” a char- 
acterization intended to convey the point that “their scholarly 
achievements were spread across the entire spectrum of learning 
instead of being confined to science, and that the climate of values 
sustained by the institutions elevated the scholar and the intellectual 
to the position of ‘culture hero’.”” The productivity of these institu- 
tions was in considerable part attributed to their peculiar potency, 
to their unusual impact on students. 

Dean John G. Darley, of the University of Minnesota, during his 
work with the Center for the Study of Higher Education, suggested 
a different explanation for productivity when he asked, “May not the 
merit of certain institutions lie less in what they do to students than 
in the students to whom they do it?’’*® Subsequently, Dr. John L. 
Holland, Director of Research for the National Merit Scholarship 
Corporation, answered this question affirmatively. He showed that 
winnners of National Merit Scholarships (NMS) and those who 
earned Certificates of Merit attended the 50 institutions with the 
highest productivity indices with frequencies from 3 to 15 times 
greater than the expected frequencies. He also stated that these 
schools tended to attract students who, at the time of entrance, were 
already highly motivated intellectually. He concluded that “high pro- 
ductivity appears to be the expected result of working with an intel- 
lectually well-endowed student body which tends coincidentally to 


*R. H. Knapp and H. B. Goodrich, Origins of American Scientists. Chicago: 
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R. H. Knapp and J. J. Greenbaum, The Younger American Scholar. Chicago: 


University of Chicago Press, 1953. 
5 From an address before the National Association of Student Personnel Adminis- 
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have a model orientation toward scientific and scholarly goals. It 
appears more probable that college productivity indices should be 
attributed to student characterisics rather than to institutional influ- 
ences.’’6 

At the Center for the Study of Higher Education, we wondered 
whether the highly productive colleges not only attracted NMS stu- 
dents with higher academic aptitude scores than the less productive 
institutions, but also drew students who possessed personality char- 
acteristics related to intellectual disposition and intellectual function- 
ing but which varied, among the students in question, independently 
of academic aptitude scores. 

The Center had administered what it calls an Omnibus Personality 
Inventory and the Allport-Vernon-Lindzey Study of Values to more 
than 900 NMS winners and near winners late in the summer of 
1956 before they entered colleges and universities. Since we shall 
refer more than once to scores on certain scales in these two inven- 
tories, we shall list them and describe them briefly: 

Thinking Introversion: A measure of liking for reflective thought, 
particularly of an abstract nature; of interest in ideas as such rather 
than their practical outcomes. 

Originality: A highly organized mode of responding to experience, 
associated with independence of judgment, freedom of expression, 
novelty of construction and insight. 

Complexity: The tendency to perceive and react to the complexity 
of environmental patterns and to be tolerant of ambiguity, versus 
perception and reaction at a more simplified level. 

Authoritarianism: Behavior associated with one or more of the 
following characteristics—conventionality, rigidity, identification 
with power, emotional coldness, and prejudice. 

Theoretical interests or values: “The dominant interest of the 
theoretical man is the discovery of truth’; he avoids ‘judgments 
regarding the beauty or utility of objects, and seeks only to observe 
and to reason.” He “‘is necessarily an intellectualist. . . . His chief 
aim in life is to order and systematize his knowledge.” 

Aesthetic interests or values: “The aesthetic man sees his highest 
value in form and harmony. Each single experience is judged from 
the standpoint of grace, symmetry, or fitness. . . . He need not be a 
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creative artist; nor need he be effete; he is aesthetic if he but finds his 
chief interest in the artistic episodes of life.’’ High scorers tend to be 
male) of NMS students, one of which was composed of those attend- 
generally interested in working with ideas and in intellectual activity. 

Religious interests or values: The high scorer is mystical and tends 
“to relate himself to the embracing totality” of the cosmos. From the 
standpoint of belief and denominational affiliation, he is more funda- 
mentalist in attitude and seeks authority. The low scorers tend to be 
liberal and often nonreligious. 

The staff at the Center compared two groups (both male and fe- 
ing colleges included in the Knapp and Greenbaum list of the 50 
most productive institutions, and the other of those attending less 
productive colleges. These two groups, which were matched on Scho- 
lastic Aptitude Test scores, were compared on the personality meas- 
ures. For both sexes, those who attended the most productive institu- 
tions had significantly higher scores on complexity of outlook and 
aesthetic values. They were lower on authoritarianism and religious 
values. The males were also significantly higher on the originality 
scale and the females on the thinking introversion scale in the pro- 
ductive institutions. 

The differences between the groups on the theoretical scale were 
not significant, but among the students who were at least one stand- 
ard deviation above the mean on both theoretical and aesthetic values, 
more than twice as many males and females were found in the high 
productivity schools as in the low ones. Much of our research on high 
ability students has revealed groups with this combination of high 
scores on the theoretical and aesthetic scales. Those with intrinsic 
intellectual interests seem to fall repeatedly into this pattern. 

We may conclude chen, that the more productive institutions at- 
tracted NMS students who were more flexible, more complex in their 
perception of the environment, more tolerant of ambiguity, more 
interested in aesthetic values, and more intrinsically interested in 
learning. 

III 


If the NMS students are representative of the student bodies of 
the productive institutions these are fortunate colleges, indeed. They 
should turn out scholars in large numbers. They might find it diffi- 
cult of to, although we are still convinced that it is possible to depress 
interest and to stultify intellectual effort. In any event, students who 
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not only possess high academic aptitude, but also the favorable in- 
tellectual dispositions reflected in the personality tests to which we 
have referred, surely lend a distinctive atmosphere to the institutions 
they attend. 

But the fact that certain institutions attract or select students who 
possess both outstanding ability and auspicious intellectual disposi- 
tions does not permit one to ignore the impact of the institutions on 
the development of intellectual interests and choice of scholarly or 
scientific careers. These may well be the products of a fortunate con- 
junction of both student characteristics and institutional influence, 
and particularly, an appropriate conjunction of students and faculty 
expectations, interest, and values. The Center for the Study of Higher 
Education has begun a five-year study to test this hypothesis. 

Recent studies of the impact of institutions suggest some cues to 
what we may find. Dr. Donald L. Thistlethwaite of the National 
Merit Scholarship Corporation recently asked NMS students to de- 
scribe the colleges they are attending by checking the College Charac- 
teristics Index devised by Dr. Robert Pace. He found that colleges 
like the California Institute of Technology, the University of Chicago, 
Swarthmore, Oberlin, and Reed have, according to student reactions, 
certain common characteristics. Summarized in Dr. Thistlethwaite’s 
words, these characteristics are as follows: 

“First, there is freedom from supervisory and conformity pressures 
—-students need not sit in assigned seats or attend classes regularly; 
they feel little compulsion to dress or act alike; they feel free to devi- 
ate from the usual and even occasionally plot some form of rebellion 
or escapade. Secondly, there is an atmosphere of serious intellectuality 
—-students frequently get together to talk about science; they turn 
out in large numbers to hear lectures by outstanding scientists; there 
is emphasis on preparing for graduate work; almost without excep- 
tion the student’s peers are planning careers in science. Thirdly, there 
is a noticeable lack of respect for the laws of the tribe—proper social 
forms and manners are not considered important. . . .” 

It happens that three of these institutions which Dr. Thistle- 
thwaite mentioned have figured in one or more of the Center’s ex- 
plorations of the hypothesis that colleges and universities may be 


* Donald L. Thistlethwaite, ‘Social Factors and the Development of Intellectual 
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differentially selective or attractive, not only with respect to academic 
aptitude and ability, but also with respect to certain characteristics of 
personality. The institutions in question all attract students with un- 
usually high scores on thinking introversion, originality, complexity, 
theoretical disposition, and aesthetic interests and values, and corte- 
spondingly low scores on authoritarianism. Furthermore, certain of 
the institutions mentioned, though all possessing students with rela- 
tively high scores on these measures, differ among themselves. For 
example, one of these colleges has a freshman class whose scores on 
some of the measured traits are a standard deviation above those of a 
second institution. Yet, the mean SAT total scores for the freshmen 
in these two colleges are approximately the same. 

To what degree the characteristics of the student bodies contribute 
to the college characteristics described by Dr. Thistlethwaite, we are 
not prepared to say, but that they do add distinct coloration we have 
no doubt. 

Let me add one more illustration of differential selectivity in terms 
of personality characteristics. We have data on a number of Califor- 
nia institutions, two of which probably lie near the extremes of the 
colleges in the state on the measures in question. Summarizing the 
differences between the lowest and highest crudely and briefly: 

The mean difference on thinking introversion—an interest in ideas 
as ideas rather than in their consequences—was nearly two standard 
deviations; on complexity more than one and three-tenths of a stand- 
ard deviation; on originality, more than one and three-tenths of a 
standard deviation; and on authoritarianism, almost one and one-half 
standard deviations in the reverse direction. The scores of the Uni- 
versity of California group fell between those in the other two insti- 
tutions, but nearer the high rather than the low extreme. 

The Center has somewhat comparable data on freshman or under- 
graduate differentials among other particular institutions and among 
types of institutions, but we shall not summarize them here. We would 
like to give an illustration of personality differences among medical 
school student bodies. The illustration is drawn from studies con- 
ducted co-operatively by the Center and the research division of the 
Association of American Medical Colleges. The data will be reported 
more fully and precisely elsewhere. 

An inspection of the mean profiles of medical seniors on a single 
instrument, the Allport-Vernon-Lindzey Study of Values, indicates 
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that it is possible to identify certain characteristic clusters of institu- 
tions. For example, three medical colleges, two of which, at least, are 
noted for the proportion of graduates going into research and teach- 
ing, have comparable mean senior profiles: i.e., the students in these 
schools tend to be similar in orientation and distinctly different from 
those in other clusters of medical schools. The seniors in these three 
schools have in common relatively high theoretical scores and rela- 
tively high aesthetic scores, both values considerably above the mean 
of college students in general, and aesthetic scores considerably 
higher than those in other medical schools. Another group of colleges 
have in common relatively high theoretical scores but aesthetic scores 
that approximate the mean of college students in general. Still a third 
cluster can be distinguished that are still high in theoretical scores but 
are well below the mean of college students in general in aesthetic 
scores. A third distinguishing characteristic of these clusters is the 
mean score on religious values. In the first group of three schools 
with high theoretical and high aesthetic scores, the religious scores 
are low; in the last cluster, which had low aesthetic scores, the mean 
religious score is almost a standard deviation above the mean of col- 
lege students in general. 

While it is possible to differentiate clusters of medical schools in 
terms of the characteristics of students, one finds in many schools a 
few students as able as the best in schools with high levels of apti- 
tude, and some students with personality characteristics comparable 
to those which are typical of schools with distinctive and outstanding 
student bodies. One wonders again whether some effort should be 
made to better pair students and schools, not only in general scholas- 
tic aptitude, but also in such factors as theoretical orientation, com- 
plexity and originality of thought, and so on. In any event, one might 
well urge each school to identify the characteristics of individual stu- 
dents and to differentiate their education, wherever they may be, in a 
way that will maximize their peculiar potentialities. The relevant 
questions with respect to medical education have been put as follows: 

“Should each medical school try to produce all types of doctors, or 
should each school try to fulfill a specific mission? For example, 
should some schools seek to produce practitioners and others research- 
ers and teachers? Should free transfer of students between schools be 
allowed when a student is not in the school best suited for his educa- 
tional needs and objectives? . . . Should a man who at the end of his 
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sophomore year is primarily interested in a research career in neuro- 
physiology remain in a school whose prime goal is the production of 
general or even specialized practitioners? Or conversely, should a 
man primarily interested in general practice continue in a school 
highly oriented toward academic medicine? What of the student 
whose values and personality needs are not consonant with those of 
the great majority in the school? Should free transfer of students be- 
tween schools be allowed, or should the school re-evaluate itself in 
relationship to the individual students and try to give each man the 
type of education he seeks?’’* 

There are numerous other ways in which colleges may be differ- 
entiated by the dominant characteristics of their students. One thinks 
of colleges with high proportions of young “liberals,” and institu- 
tions whose students are generally conservative and conventional; of 
colleges with concentrations of religiously oriented or nonreligious 
youth; colleges which draw heavily or almost exclusively from one 
denomination, and those in which students have diverse religious 
backgrounds; colleges which draw primarily from upper socio- 
economic and cultural levels, and those which enroll students mainly 
from lower social and cultural strata. All these predominant student 
characteristics and backgrounds may be counted on to produce a dis- 
tinctive atmosphere, to lend a decided cast to a collegiate community. 
And the same factors may create complex problems of counseling, 
teaching, and educational programming in an institution in which 
students are indifferent and resistive to the faculty's educational ob- 
jectives, or in which student and faculty cultures seldom mesh. 


* D. H. Funkenstein, op. cit. 
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AACRAO and Higher Education 
TED McCARREL 


T IS A PLEASURE to be here this morning to discuss with you some 
I of the features of American higher education and my conception 
of the role that admissions officers and registrars play and should 
play in the future of our colleges and universities. In many ways I 
feel somewhat like the man who purchased a “‘do it yourself” kit and 
then couldn’t get it open. 

The American system of higher education is unique in many rfe- 
spects. It is approximately one-half publicly and one-half privately 
supported. It is made up of 1800-odd institutions that range in size 
from those of a few dozen students to ones that enroll upward of 
30,000. It has experienced a phenomenal growth since the end of 
World War II, and it is quite probable that by 1970 it will be edu- 
cating nearly twice as many as at present. Our system is unique in 
that about 30 per cent of the college age group attend college in 
America, whereas in Europe and Australia the per cent of the same 
age group attending college is only about 6. As Byron Hollinshead 
has so aptly stated in his comparative study of present day American 
and European education, ‘‘Let us remember that such faults as our 
system has may have resulted in the generous grandeur of an idea 
unique in the world. Our future does not lie in a retreat to lesser 
ideals, it lies in the enrichment and invigoration of what is already 
ours.” 

One of the unique features of American college education is its 
tremendous diversity. While it is possible to categorize the colleges in 
America into seven or eight classifications, there are tremendous dif- 
ferences in size and quality within each group. It would indeed be 
most difficult to find even two institutions that were quite alike in 
philosophy and tradition and in operational techniques. It seems to 
me that this diversity should provide us with one lesson, and that is 
that we should be quite careful in taking techniques that seem to 
work from one college and attempting to apply them without modi- 
fication to other situations. 

Another feature of American education that deserves mention is 
that in spite of its relatively short history we have a tremendous 
amount of respect for traditional ideals and methods. The contribu- 
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tion of colleges to research is indeed significant, but probably the 
typical American college or university has spent much less time in 
learning how it can do its own job better than it has in broadening 
the fields of knowledge in areas far afield from college training. We 
have for example, ample evidence to indicate students learn about as 
much in large lecture courses as they do ‘n small discussion groups, 
and students will learn about as much in the course that meets three 
times at week as they will in one that meets five times. One of the 
most important phases of a college operation is the quality of its 
teaching—but in most institutions prornotions and rewards are based 
on research and publication activity and not on superior teaching. 
What other human endeavor attempts to operate only nine months 
in the year, follows rather closely a five day week, and (as many col- 
leges do) concentrates its main business—teaching—on three morn- 
ings of the week? What other endeavor uses its physical facilities less 
than 50 per cent of the time and permits its staff members to have 
almost complete freedom in determining the specific direction their 
activities will take? What other endeavor in America expects to find 
in each of its staff such diverse qualities as skilled research ability, 
inspirational teaching, and administrative competence? 

A third unique feature of American higher education is its tend- 
ency to go a bit too far when something seems desirable. An example 
of this pendulum type action may be seen in the fact that until three 
or four years ago a great amount of time and effort was spent on the 
less able groups of our college students. At present, most of the em- 
phasis—if one can trust the literature—seems to be concentrated on 
the top ten or fifteen per cent, ability-wise, of our college population. 
How long will it be before we begin to concentrate a comparable 
amount of effort and money on the vast majority of our college popu- 
lations—the group that are not geniuses or dullards? 

In our own ranks it became popular shortly after World War II 
for everyone to change to machine accounting, and you were simply 
“old hat’’ if you did not have punched cards. During the last three or 
four years it has become popular to have preregistration; and many 
colleges that never thought of this are running off in all directions to 
spread what is essentially a noneducative process over a longer period 
of time. During the period of the Korean War, we detected a short- 
age of students in engineering, and the mass media were full of ads 
urging young people to enter this field. In spite of significant evi- 
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dence to support the belief that we now probably have an adequate 
supply of engineers, we are still compiling special reports in this 
field and in some quarters we are still urging more and more students 
to enter this profession than can probably be placed four or five years 
from now. 

Another example of the pendulum action of American college 
education may be seen in the public utterances of college administra- 
tors who a few short years ago were unalterably opposed to federal 
aid to college education because it would mean federal control. Now 
these same college leaders are taking planes to Washington to see 
what treasures the National Defense Education Act might award. 
This Act does provide some very real dangers to college education as 
we understand it, but why is it the former critics of federal aid to 
education are so strangely quiet now that the funds are being distrib- 
uted? In many ways this sharp change in attitude reminds me of the 
story of the young pitcher who had a try-out with the Yankees at 
their training camp in Florida. In his first practice game he soon be- 
came the central figure in one of Casey Stengel’s famous conferences 
and was sent to the shower after walking the first five batters. He 
reached the dugout, slammed down his glove and said: “What kind 
of a jerk is this Stengel? Here he takes me out when I had a ‘no hitter’ 
a-going.”” 

Probably the most significant, recent change in American college 
education is the one that has been so clearly stated by President Stoke 
of Queens College in his address, ‘‘National Necessity and Educa- 
tional Policy.” It appears certain that the old, strongly guarded idea 
of compete autonomy for each college must give way to the needs of 
the nation. The acceptance of the idea of adapting the programs of 
the colleges to the national interest is inevitable. This acceptance will, 
of course, affect different colleges in different ways. As President 
Stoke expresses it: “This necessity may create discomfort; it will not 
create dissent. If the national survival has come to depend on educa- 
tion, education depends on national survival.” How far colleges must 
go in changing their methods and objectives may be summarized by 
this quotation from Dr. M. H. Trytten of the National Research 
Council: ‘‘Federal expenditures for research and development have 
increased by a factor of 45 to 1 in less than two decades. Industry has 
expanded its efforts in this field also by an almost equal factor. Yet 
in the production of persons trained to the doctorate, our training 
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institutions have scarcely more than doubled their output in the same 

eriod. There is probably no known direct equation between research 
and development expenditures and the number of persons of ad- 
vanced training needed but if there were, I am sure the factor result- 
ing would be substantially greater than 2 to 1 for two decades.” 

I have mentioned briefly the climate of diversity in higher educa- 
tion, the importance of tradition and custom, the pendulum type 
action of many of our newer programs, and the relatively new trend 
toward uniformity because of the National necessity. Within the con- 
text of this, one might well ask: 

What should be the role of the admissions officer and registrar? 


II 


The answer must be made in the framework of the unique position 
we have between the administration, the academic side of our col- 
leges, and the secondary school. Because of the nature of our work, 
we probably know more about our own institutions than any other 
administrative or academic official. We have in our possession the 
records and statistics on which sound educational decisions must be 
based. In spite of the unique position we hold, an objective analysis 
of our present role seems to indicate we still have a long way to go 
to be truly effective. 

If you have any doubt of this statement, you might refer to the last 
study of college administrative salaries made by the Research Divi- 
sion of the National Education Association. All is not dark on this 
subject, however, for I actually know a dean of admissions in a major 
university whose salary is higher than the football coach’s. 

At the national level it is to our discredit that for the most part we 
have been looked upon too frequently as the suppliers of statistics and 
the ‘‘chore boys’’ of institutional researchers instead of as interpreters 
of our basic data. This is not surprising when one stops to reflect on 
the fact that we have not yet defined such simple terms as a student, 
a college, what we mean by a full time staff member, what is a 
student-faculty ratio, and what students should be reported in our 
fall enrollment reports. I am happy to state we are now engaged in 
providing the leadership to a project that is long overdue. This proj- 
ect is one that seeks to establish and secure a wide acceptance of a set 
of basic definitions in higher education. A second feature of this 
study, once the basic work is done on definitions and they gain wide 
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acceptance, will be to attempt to point out to each college in the 
country the minimum essential data that must be collected, assem- 
bled, and made available with interpretations to the organizations 
and agencies which are responsible for national planning in American 
higher education. We are being supported generously in this project 
by the Office of Statistical Information and Research of the American 
Council on Education. 

At the national level, our Association has earned considerable re- 
spect by such work as that done on enrollment forecasts, foreign stu- 
dent evaluations, and more recently on student migration. Our study 
on the Home States of American College Students is the most com- 
prehensive and valuable that has been done. A gratifying number of 
our members have been stimulated by the design of this project to 
begin to maintain and use on a regular schedule information on this 
subject. 

We have devoted considerable time and effort this year to con- 
tacting for AACRAO the various national associations, government 
agencies, and foundations interested in higher education. Our recep- 
tion has been cordial and friendly, our views have been sought, and 
we may be certain of a high degree of co-operation for any new proj- 
ects we undertake. We can, if we work co-operatively and diligently 
on some of our national problems, exert a powerful influence. 

In my judgment, this Association will primarily rise or fall in the 
eyes of college and national administrators on the basis of how well 
we can conduct research at the national level and on how much stimu- 
lation we can give to our members to begin to interpret the data they 
have available. In many ways our contributions to educational plan- 
ning, based on sound data-gathering and imaginative research, will 
determine our status as professional educators. 

The second factor that will determine the scope of our real services 
to higher education is the simple one of how well we do the varied 
tasks we have on our own campuses. The outstanding members of 
our profession have mastered their jobs as managers and executives 
and have thus been able to devote a sizable amount of time and 
imagination to seeing that the facts they have are brought to bear on 
the perplexing problems that face us all. 

The professional activities of AACRAO in recent years have been 
designed to help you do two things—namely, be more efficient as 
executives in your own offices, and to begin to do the imaginative 
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types of research that will utilize the great mass of educational data 
that for too many years was regarded as something to compile and 
preserve and not to use. 

Some of the projects we have completed this year to help you to be 
more efficient on your own campuses are the ones on office machine 
equipment, the college catalogue, the status of educational television, 
the development of adequate transcripts, and the development and 
design of office forms. 

In the area of research—particularly at the national level—we 
have completed the study on The Home States of American College 
Students. We have under way a comprehensive study on the uni- 
versity calendar, one on enrollment trends, another on definitions 
and basic research data, and one to develop more normative data on 
space utilization. 

I am a firm believer in Allen’s law which states: “Everything is 
more complicated than it looks to most people.” However, I am quite 
certain of the following, which really summarizes what I have tried 
to say. 

All of us are human in that we desire to occupy an important pro- 
fessional position in the field of American higher education. We can 
not secure this status by asking for it or, as we used to do, by telling 
each other that we had it. We can rise to a position of leadership only 
by earning it. In my judgment we can become more effective and 
earn a position of leadership only if we: 

1. Do our executive or managerial jobs better, and 

2. Demonstrate by practical research that we know how to inter- 

pret and use the vast amounts of educational data we possess. 

It probably is not important whether or not we as individuals oc- 
cupy important positions in college education; but because of the 
unique position we do have, it will be unfortunate for higher educa- 
tion if we do not rise to the challenge I have attempted to present 
here. 


on 
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The Pittsburgh Story 
C. STANTON BELFOUR 


AM PROUD of the fact that I was once one of you. I earned my 
I spurs in college administrative work at the hands of none other 
than J. Gilbert Quick, and I am still practicing many things he taught 
me many many years ago and I am happy to see him here in the audi- 
ence this evening. 

Also, I have had very close associations with Endicott Batchelder. 
I was sandwiched in between the two of them over a long period of 
time, and finally got out from between the two sides of the bread. 
They are carrying on with all of the distinctive traditions of your 
profession. 

Let me begin by reminding you of the latest remark of the Episco- 
pal Bishop of Pittsburgh, who told us last week that a clergyman 
happened upon the occasion of a sermon to mention rather casually 
the Medes and the Persians. After the sermon a dear old lady came 
forward and said, “Parson, I certainly enjoyed your sermon this 
morning.” She said, “You know, my mother was a Mead.” 

That gives me my cue, because I was taught about the Pittsburgh 
Medes and the Pittsburgh Persians. We have our Meads; but I’m just 
a common, ordinary sort of Persian who happens to be an antiquarian 
rather than a historian, who believes that if you know what has gone 
before, you will understand the present. If you know that the past is 
but prologue to an understanding of the present, then your mind will 
be free from morbid fear of change; and I need not remind you that 
we are living in a changing world. But if you do not accept the philo- 
sophic concept of history which I have just given you, then let me 
tell you a story, because I think it is just plain smart to know history. 
It makes dinner conversation, if for no other reason. Here is the 
story. You can take it home to your wives, husbands, and children, 
and they will think you are smart. 

It is the story about the Pennsylvania Turnpike, which is one of 
our everyday experiences now in modern living. But back in the 
seventeen-nineties there were no roads. Most of the people lived in 
13 Colonies stretching from Maine to Georgia along the seacoast. 
But some time there would have to be a first road, and it was inevitable 
that this road would connect the largest town on the seaboard to the 
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largest town inland. There weren’t many inland towns of any size 
except one. For many years the largest inland town was the Pennsyl- 
vania-German center at Lancaster, Pennsylvania, the home of the 
Pennsylvania Dutch; and the great metropolis of the seaboard then 
was not New York, but Philadelphia. So the first road then would 
connect Philadelphia to Lancaster. 

Now, this road was not built by the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania but rather by private individuals, who wanted a return on their 
money. Hence, they built a toll road, and they erected a huge barrier 
at the entrance in Philadelphia and one at Lancaster. There were no 
interchanges, and there was a high post at each end; and then across 
the road was a long, pointed stick which the Scottish people called a 
pike. They put it on hinges; and you would come up on horseback, 
on foot, in a Conestoga wagon, in a carriage, by whatever means of 
conveyance, and pay your toll, and they would turn the pike around. 
Hence, the origin of the word “turnpike.” It had nothing to do with 
the road. It was one of the gimmicks to get the money to pay for the 
road. 

But then, as now, there were some people who did not want to 
pay. They would enter the road in the woods between Lancaster and 
Philadelphia; and, believe it or not, ladies and gentlemen, those 
people were the first pikers! 

I trust I have proved that it is smart to know history. 

I am here tonight, and you are here, and you honor us in this town 
to come during our year of Jubilee. We began the opening of this 
200th anniversary last Thanksgiving, and Ill tell you why later. It is 
still going on and will close next Fall. All around the town you will 
see these signs and symbols for this event. Unfortunately for you, 
most of the hoopla and the celebration will come in the summer time, 
which is just around the corner, we hope. There are all kinds of ac- 
tivities planned this summer, and then we are going to conclude the 
season with the World Series. It would be wonderful! 

Well, our beginnings were like the beginnings of most of the 
towns from which you come. It was Indian country. We don’t know 
where the Indians came from. Probably from Alabama. And I mean 
that. But they came from somewhere, probably up from the South, 
and they were the first people to like Pittsburgh. This was an area 
which was not so cold as Upstate New York and not so warm as 
down South. We had four seasons but, more than that, the geography 
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here was just idyllic, because we live in the foothills of the Allegheny 
Mountains. We have a vast network of streams. We are not con- 
scious of them any more because we have so many bridges and we 
move around so fast; but back in 1936, when, we hope, we had our 
last flood—we still have high water, but it comes down through 
Johnstown and other places in a hurry; for almost 200 years we were 
inundated, usually in March—but in 1936 the water was almost up 
to this hotel and the whole Triangle was under water. We then were 
conscious of this vast network of streams, little rivulets which over- 
night could become currents of great magnitude. 

Well, that is the setting. That is the reason that Pittsburgh is im- 
portant, because a great river comes down upon us from New York 
State and has many tributaries. I won’t name them, but were you 
local people, I would, and you would understand just how vast it 
was, or is. 

And then we have another one that comes up to us from down 
South, from the West Virginia and Maryland hills. Those two rivers 
converge here and form the Ohio River, which is the gateway to the 
West, a term which we have revived, because for many decades this 
was the jumping-off place. When you got to Pittsburgh, you really 
were in the wild and wooly West. This was the old West. Later on, 
that distinction was taken by Cincinnati and St. Louis and Independ- 
ence, Kansas, the last place to go before starting on the Oregon Trail. 
But for many years, Pittsburgh was the gateway city, and most of the 
people who came here did not stay. 

I used to tell my students when I taught history that everybody 
in Pittsburgh was a hillbilly. You couldn’t go any place without going 
up or down a hill. I have to go up one 400 feet high tonight to get 
home, not very far from this hotel. The only people who are not hill- 
billies in Pittsburgh are the widows who live in the apartment houses 
around the University and attend museums and art galleries and con- 
ferences. The rest of us are hillbillies. 

The Indians came into this area at an early time and liked it be- 
cause of this vast network of streams which we call the Upper Ohio 
Valley, which runs from about Marietta on up to Pittsburgh and up 
into New York State and down into West Virginia and into the 
Maryland Panhandle. This Upper Ohio Valley became a turnpike 
system for the Indians. If you were out here then among the first 
white people, or with the Indians, the only time you would have 
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seen the sky would have been when you were on one of these streams, 
because the rest of it was black forest. The first Europeans who came 
here were reminded of the Black Forest of Germany, because there 
was no skylight, no daylight, no sunshine at all except on the 
streams. Because the Indians were not farmers, they contributed 
little or nothing to American agriculture. They just had a little vege- 
table patch at the most, and they lived at the junction of the streams. 
They put their villages where two streams came together; and all of 
our old towns in Western Pennsylvania, which if you were local 
people, I would name, are located on the site of those villages. The 
white people simply built where the Indians were. 

The forests were full of game and the streams were full of fish, 
so it was a veritable happy hunting ground. The Indians really liked 
it here and had a rather pleasant life, even though there were battles 
with the Iroquois Indians; and in Upstate New York they had about 
the same relationship to the New York Indians as the satellite coun- 
tries of Europe have to the Soviet Union. There is really a great paral- 
lel between them. But most of the time they were left alone and were 
free to enjoy these settings. 

Now Indians, even with a primitive society, had to have seats of 
power. They had two places here, one called Logstown, which is down 
the river at a place called Ambridge, where they had powwows and 
kept their prisoners and stored their ammunition. North from here 
there was another known as Shannopinstown. 

This is what life was like; and this will be Chapter I, the first phase 
of the Pittsburgh history—Indian country, and a very pleasant one. 


II 


Then we move to the second phase, which is something quite dif- 
ferent from what happened in your towns, because the first white 
people who came here were not pioneers. They didn’t settle here. 
They came here and they went, and they came mainly for economic 
reasons. There was nothing political or religious about their arrival. 
They came to make money. And why? 

Well, back in the seventeen-fifties the fur-trapping business died 
in Europe; there were no more animals to trap, but the Europeans 
wanted furs. They were, as they are now, a mark of distinction; they 
kept people warm and people were determined to have them; so the 
Europeans turned to North America, principally to Pennsylvania and 
primarily to Western Pennsylvania, because here were the animals 
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and here were the Indians to shoot them or kill them with bows 
and arrows. Also, the Pennsylvania Indians were friendly. You could 
approach them without being scalped. 

Now, this wasn’t true of the other 12 Colonies. It was due to the 
great influence of the founder of this Commonwealth, William Penn, 
who believed in the brotherhood of man. He was way ahead of his 
time. He treated with the Indians as individuals, entertained them in 
his home as equals; and so the white people could enter this upper 
Ohio Valley and trade with the Indians. The only condition was that 
they would not stay. The Indians didn’t want them to settle here. 
So whole armies of people started converging on what is now Pitts- 
burgh, which had no name yet, to barter with the Indians. 

From the time that an Indian killed a fur-bearing animal on the 
site of the Penn-Sheraton Hotel until some lady or gentleman was 
wearing the pelt in London or Paris, the profits in all this business 
were 2,000 per cent! So it is no wonder that men would risk their 
lives and later nations would send armies in here to get hold of the 
lucrative fur trade. 

You see, it was a barter proposition. The white trader would dangle 
a gadget or a gimco, like what you or I would buy in the dime store, 
in front of the Indian and the Indian would hand over the valuable 
pelt. So the profits were 2,000 per cent. We could name several hun- 
dred of these fur traders by name who came here from Virginia to 
engage in the fur trade. 

There were two main streams of these people. Some came down 
from Canada, mainly French half-breeds, and some came up from 
Virginia, mainly English and Scottish fur traders. There were very 
few from Philadelphia in the beginning because at this time Phila- 
delphia had paved streets and a university and a medical school and 
a theater and wealth. It was our distinguished colonial city, whereas 
here there was nothing but Indians. And the Quaker leaders of 
Philadelphia were rich and interested in cultural things and foreign 
trade, and they had no interest in the West—except Benjamin Frank- 
lin, who was not admitted to the higher councils as yet. So most of 
the opening of the country came up from the South, from Virginia, 
and down from the North, from Canada. 

These men would come, then, and barter with the Indians, and go 
home and serve as geographers. They would give glowing accounts 
of the delectable country. And if you could remove all our buildings 
and all our steel mills and our ugly houses—we have some of them— 
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it is delectable country, the foothills of the Alleghenies. And so the 
word was passed and more and more people began to come. 


III 


Then the whole business moves to Chapter III, the third phase, 
which is sometimes known as the dark and bloody ground. This is 
the most fascinating part of our history and the one that I will spend 
the most time on. It is known in history as the French and Indian 
War, because now the two leading Western powers were going to 
move in on this area, displace the Indians, and fight for the control 
of the continent. This is why our birthday celebration is not just a 
backwoods affair. It takes on meaning for your town as well as mine, 
because the winner would control the society which was to color the 
United States of America. If the French had won, it would have been 
a different kind of society, with different kinds of institutions; but, 
since the English won, we have Anglo-Saxon institutions and we 
speak the English language, in various forms. And so here we are. 

Now, this battleground—I have to digress a minute, because the 
story is larger than just Pittsburgh. The French were established 100 
years before the time I am talking about, in Canada, and they had 
explored across the Great Lakes, down the Mississippi Valley to New 
Orleans. But they had two terrible problems. One was that they didn’t 
have any colonists to speak of. They had wonderful soldiers and 
priests and missionaries but no colonists. And then, in addition, they 
had the problem of communication. To get from Quebec to Montreal 
to Niagara, across the Great Lakes and then across Wisconsin to the 
headwaters of the Mississippi, and down the Mississippi to St. Louis 
and New Orleans was a terrific operation. But they managed to keep 
it alive. Detroit, I wouid remind you, has celebrated its Tercentenary, 
and we are just in the midst of our Bicentennial. Detroit was a going 
concern 100 years before anybody knew anything about this place. 

The English, on the other hand, were in 13 wonderful colonies 
from Maine to Georgia, with the best colonists in the world, a rather 
good economic system, and a society that was much better, even for 
the poorest people, than, let’s say, that of the Irish peasants in the 
late nineteenth century. They were up to the navigation limits of the 
rivers. There were a few Daniel Boones who got over the hills, but 


not many. 
Down in Virginia, which was the wealthiest of the colonies, lived 
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the rich planters like Lord Fairfax and Lawrence Washington. They 
had surplus wealth and, rather than send it to the Board of Trade in 
London, they preferred to invest in this 2,000 per cent fur trade 200 
miles to the west and north. So they petitioned the Crown for a 
patent covering 500,000 acres to form the Ohio Company and open 
up the West. The King gave them the land provided they would 
open it up, build forts, and develop the fur trade; and that is where 
the trouble started. 

In the governor’s palace, in Williamsburg, Robert Dinwiddie— 
and we have a street named for him not far from here—was the able 
lieutenant-governor who felt that sometime, somewhere, at some point, 
there would be a head-on collision between the French and the British 
for the control of North America. But he needed some fact-finding, 
so he wanted someone who could take a message—as McKinley 
wanted a man to find the Cuban bandit, Garcia, in the last century— 
someone who would ask no questions but who would go into the 
woods and find the French and deliver what he called a writ of evic- 
tion. That sounds like rent control, and it means the very same thing 
—get out! 

Volunteering for the duty was a young man aged 21 years, not very 
well known yet. He was a soldier, a student of military affairs and 
tactics, a member of one of the first families of Virginia, but one of 
the half brothers; and, you know, among our primogenitors, the old- 
est brother received everything and the younger ones had to be teach- 
ers or preachers or lawyers or storekeepers. This man elected to be a 
soldier. His name was George Washington. He took this message 
and came up here in the winter of 1753, crossing overland. When he 
got out of Wills Creek, which is Cumberland, Maryland, he was on 
his own. He came over Nemicolon’s Trail into what is now the 
Uniontown, Pennsylvania, area, and stayed all night at the mouth of 
Turtle Creek. If any of you are traveling on the George Westing- 
house Bridge, which is a mighty bridge over the valley where the 
Westinghouse Company is located, if you will look to the right, you 
will see the mouth of Turtle Creek. There in a shack was a fur 
trader from Virginia by the name of John Fraser. He didn’t live 
there; he just stayed there about one month in the year to trade with 
the Indians. While Fraser is no more important than any of the other 
200, the fact that George Washington slept in that shack on two 
different nights has made John Fraser forever famous. 
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Then he came into the area that is the Triangle here. At that time, 
there was nothing at all around except the hills and the rivers. He 
got down to the Point, and at the Point—the Virginians always called 
it the forks of the Ohio—George Washington entered in his diary, 
“Here is the place to build a fort.” That is the first recorded history 
of Pittsburgh, by no less a person that George Washington. The Ohio 
Company had planned to build their fort some place else, at a little 
town down the river called McKees Rocks, at the mouth of Chartiers 
Creek. But, on the basis of Washington’s suggestion, five forts were 
ultimately built here and, in that sense, he located Pittsburgh. He did 
not name it and he did not found it, but he decided where it was to 
be. And what a distinguished origin is that! Not many places can 
claim such a distinction. 

Then he went down the River to Logstown village and asked where 
the French were. They pointed to the North. They gave him an In- 
dian escort; and he started up through the woods, largely along a 
route which we now call Route 19, and up the valley, and found the 
French colors hoisted at a place called Venango, which is at the — 
mouth of French Creek. 

Now, I again have to digress and tell you about a man whose name 
has already been mentioned this evening on two occasions, because 
we have a way of calling our colleges for these historical names—the 
Governor of new France at this period is a name everybody in 
Pittsburgh knows, because it is the name of a town, it is the name of a 
club, it is the name of a university, and it is the name of a brand of 
beer. It was the Marquis Duquesne. He said the Pittsburgh trade should 
be developed, especially since one of the able French explorers, La- 
Salle, had now discovered the Ohio River. That changed the course 
of history. No longer did the French have to go from Quebec to 
‘Montreal to Niagara, across the five Great Lakes to the headwaters 
of the Mississippi, down to St. Louis and New Orleans. Now, with 
the Ohio River in the picture they could stop at a little narrow neck 
of land which we still call Presque Isle, the site of Erie, Pennsylvania, 
then go some 16 miles to the headwaters of a stream we still call 
French Creek and down that creek to its mouth in the Allegheny, and 
in a few hours be in Pittsburgh. Duquesne decided to fortify this 
river; and this is known in history as the French invasion of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

He built a fort at Niagara, still standing; he built a fort at Erie, 
which he called Presque Isle; he built another at the headquarters of 
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the stream; he built one at Venango, sometimes called Michaux. So 
now we have the French in Pennsylvania. The fleur-de-lis, the lilies 
of France, came here to assert their sovereignty. And Washington 
was on his way with a letter from the Governor of Virginia. He ar- 
rived at the French fort, was treated as an ambassador, was wined 
and dined. The French would have none of his order, of course; and 
then as now, they knew how to bluff it out: they said, ‘You'll have 
to see our superior officer.” 

Reluctantly he left his gear at what is now Franklin, Pennsylvania, 
went up French Creek to Fort LeBoeuf, and again presented his writ. 
Again they said, “You must see our superior officer.” If they had 
kept this up long enough, of course, he would have ended up in 
Paris. He decided that if the British wanted this country, they would 
have to fight for it. 

He was 500 miles from Williamsburg. It was Christmas time in a 
terrible winter, the streams were flowing, the horses were weary, the 
baggage was heavy; so he reluctantly left his gear there and started 
back through the woods, coming down through the Butler Valley, 
which we now call Route 8. He came out at the Allegheny at suburbs 
nearby known as Sharpsburg and Etna at Pine Creek. Then he had 
the terrible crossing of the Allegheny, in which he got thrown over- 
board from a raft and almost drowned. There is a big bridge there 
to commemorate this, called the Washington Crossing Bridge. Then 
he got back to John Fraser’s, and back to Williamsburg. 

From that moment on, ladies and gentlemen, George Washing- 
ton’s name has never been off the pages of American history; and I 
would remind you that he first began to write it in our back yard. He 
did many other things up in Massachusetts and New York and Vir- 
ginia and Philadelphia later, but here is where he got his start. And 
he came back six more times. He knew these hills I have referred to 
much better than we do, because he traveled them on foot and on 
horseback. 

As a result of this trip, the whole business got stirred up; and at 
this particular moment in history, the Indians went over to the 
French. The French were invading Pennsylvania. I told you earlier 
that the Indians had been treated well, but William Penn’s heirs and 
his agents were not so benign as the old man and they milked the 
Indians for all they could, so that the Province of Pennsylvania had 
a poor record in Indian relations. They plied them with rum, drove 
them from their ancestral lands, pushed them around. After 70 years 
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of that the Indians said, ‘‘We can’t take this any more.” The French 
came in and said, “Join us. We'll give you everything,” and they 
went over. So now it became the French and Indian War. The Eng- 
lish had not only to fight an international war but an interracial war 
as well. This is what Winston Churchill calls in his latest book, ““The 
First World War.” It was the first time in history that England and 
France, long rivals, were going to slug it out on many fronts. They 
fought in India, in the Mediterranean, in the English Channel, in 
Spain; they fought in the West Indies and they fought in this area. 
This was just one phase of a world war. 

The British now decided that they would better start hurrying, on 
the basis of Washington’s notes and his diary, which, incidentally, 
was published in the 12 other colonies to alert them to the fact that 
the French were coming. There was no future for the British planta- 
tions in North America with the French at their rear, he said; they 
couldn’t go west; they were blocked to the seaboard. 

Here was tremendous publicity for this young Virginian, aged 21. 

As a result, the British sent up from Virginia what they called the 
army engineers. They started digging here at the Point, on the Wash- 
ington site, and started to build what was to be known as Fort Prince 
George. But they never got it finished, because Duquesne sent his 
troops down the Allegheny River in their bateaux, 800 strong. They 
captured the half-starved Virginians, about 50 of them; and this was 
the beginning of the cold war. There were no shots fired. They sim- 
ply overwhelmed them, took over. 

The French had instructions to build the fort at Logstown, down 
the Ohio, but at that moment there were no logs at Logstown, be- 
cause the Indians had chopped down the trees. So they came back, 
took the Washington site, finished the fort and called it Fort Du- 
quesne. Now the lilies of France were flying at the Gateway location. 

In the meantime, Washington took command of 200 troops. This 
is the first time we have any evidence of colonial union, the first time 
that boys from South Carolina and New Jersey and Virginia and 
Pennsylvania got together in one expedition. They came over the 
mountains. They were trying to find a water route but were blocked 
by a waterfall we have here known as Ohio Pyle. It is our largest 
waterfall in Pennsylvania and you can’t take troops over it; so they 
had to find a land route here. 

Then Washington learned from friendly Indians—a few were left 
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—that in the woods on top of the mountains was a band of French- 
men lurking in the wilderness. He attacked them one morning while 
they were asleep. This is known in history as the Jumanville affair, 
because that was the commanding officer's name; and the war was 
now on. The bullets heard in what is now Fayette County, 50 miles 
south of Pittsburgh, were soon heard around the world. The French 
sent their troops up the Monongahela to attack Washington wherever 
Washington might give battle; and that was known as the Battle of 
Great Meadows, 800 against 200. The Union Jack or the Cross of St. 
George had to be hauled down; the Virginians went back and the 
French were in possession of the Ohio Country. 

The British at home now decided the colonials could not do this 
job, so next year, in 1755, they ordered their army, their fine Euro- 
pean army, under the command of Major General Edward Braddock, 
to come over here with 2,000 troops and march over the Maryland 
mountains and take Fort Duquesne. 

Now, Braddock has been very much maligned. There is not time 
enough tonight to tell the story of his campaign. But I do want to 
mention this fact, that the important thing is not that Braddock’s 
troops were defeated almost in sight of Fort Duquesne in an ambus- 
cade, one of the greatest military routs of all time. The important 
fact is that Braddock’s army could build a road wide enough to drag 
artillery up and down the mountains of Maryland and Western 
Pennsylvania and up to within sight of Fort Duquesne. They had 
military trains. The road that he cut is still the historic highway of 
settlement, U.S. 40 all the way. The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad runs 
almost precisely through every ravine and every cut, and that road for 
many years brought people into the Middle West. That is the impor- 
tant thing. The British won, ladies and gentlemen, for two reasons, 
just two compelling reasons. They had more people, they had num- 
bers; and, secondly, they built roads, something the French never did. 

Well, it was a dark day for the British Colonies. When the word 
got back to the seaboard, they felt just as we would have felt if Eisen- 
hower and all his men had been catapulted into the English Channel 
on D-day, so great was the catastrophe. But, as you know, the British 
have a way of getting around to winning the last battle. There came 
to power in England the man who affected the life of George Wash- 
ington and all the Colonials and all of their descendants, the Persians 
as well as the Medes, from that day to this: I refer to William Pitt, 
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Earl of Chatham. (Dr. Anderson, the distinguished president of the 
college that now bears his name, was successful in changing that 
name so as to keep the Chatham name alive in Pittsburgh.) William 
Pitt was the Winston Churchill of the Eighteenth Century, and he 
had a plan to dislodge the French; and the part of it that affects this 
story tonight was the plan to take Fort Niagara. If he could take Fort 
Niagara, he could cut the lifeline, and no men or supplies could get 
in or out to Fort Duquesne in Pittsburgh. He did take Fort Niagara; 
but just to make certain that the lilies of France would be hauled 
down and the Cross of St. George would be hauled up, he sent an- 
other army, this time 8,000 strong, across Pennsylvania. They cut 
another road out of Carlisle into Bedford and down into Pittsburgh. 
This road is not precisely that, but in a general way it followed what 
is now the Pennsylvania Railroad, the Pennsylvania Turnpike, the 
U.S. 30 approach to Pittsburgh. 

The French simply saw what was going to happen: they were 
starved out. So they burned Fort Duquesne, hauled down the lilies 
of France, the fleur-de-lis, and moved out westward. The British 
came in on November 25, 1758, and the Scottish bagpipers leading 
the way came over the hill here and down to Fort Duquesne. 

The next day was Thanksgiving, so they rested. The next day, the 
27th of November, General Forbes sat down and wrote the famous 
letter to William Pitt in which he told him that his commission had 
been effected, he had captured Fort Duquesne, and he was now nam- 
ing the new fort in honor of William Pitt. That is how Pittsburgh 
got its name and that is why we celebrate the Bicentennial, begin- 
ning November 27, 1958, 200 years from the day. We re-enacted all 
of this last Thanksgiving, just before winter descended upon us. It 
was a beautiful day; but the next day we had snow, and we have had 
it practically ever since. It is a terrible time to have a Bicentennial, 
that time of year, because you can’t have many events out of doors. 
That is why I said most of the events will come this summer, when 
we will have a pageant at the Gateway, re-enacting some of the things 
I have mentioned. 


IV 


Fort Pitt was then built, a schoolboy’s idea of what a fort should 
be. It had underground dungeons and a moat. It was a pentagon; it 
had five sides, and at each corner was a bastion. They named those the 
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Music Bastion and the Flag Bastion where the band played and the 
Union Jack was raised; and they had the Monongahela Bastion and 
the Ohio Bastion and the Grenadier Bastion. It cost millions of dol- 
lars to build; and about every time they got it finished, they would 
have another flood, and the whole thing would be washed down the 
River, and they would have to start over again. But finally they got 
it finished, and this was the British Empire’s outpost. Civilization at 
the forks of the Ohio was to be of Anglo-Saxon, British variety rather 
than Gallic or French. 

That is why it is important, if you live West of us or North of us 
or South of us, because this is where the control of the continent was 
determined. That is why our year of jubilee is just no mean backyard 
celebration. 

Around the fort grew the town of Pittsburgh, which for many 
years was a typical frontier village. Most of the people who came here 
didn’t stay. They would arrive over the Forbes Road and the Brad- 
dock Road, which were not kept up, with only grandmother’s Bible 
and a lace shawl and a few other trinkets; and they had to start life 
over again. This was a very busy, thriving place, no place for drones 
or lazy people. This was where they made the glass and the nails and 
all kinds of gear to enable people to get ready to go west. 

The reason people went west instead of north or south was because 
we had a fight with Virginia as to whether or not this was Pennsyl- 
vania or Virginia. The Mason and Dixon Line had not been drawn, 
Virginia had opened up the West, the Pennsylvanians were slow 
coming in, and people didn’t know where to pay their taxes or what 
marriage license to get. So rather than get involved in this interstate 
jurisdiction or in this intercolonial rivalry, they simply went into 
Ohio, where it was free, anyway. The land was cheap and it was plen- 
tiful and beautiful. So Zanesville and Marietta, Steubenville and all 
those places are much older than the towns north of us, which came 
later in the nineteenth century. But somehow or other this littie, dirty, 
thriving country town began to boom and grow. And then, about the 
time of the Mexican War, the people here learned for the first time 
that their forte was in making iron, that heavy industry was a natural. 
All around were gas deposits and coal, which were discovered later, 
and cheap river transportation. Here again is the influence of geog- 
raphy. So the boys in blue shoved off from our wharves to the halls 
of Montezuma, and Pittsburgh became an iron town. 
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And then, as we approached the Civil War, which Thomas Jeffer- 
son called the firebell ringing in the night, because it took so long to 
come on and everybody was afraid of it—when the war came, every- 
body here went all out for the Union. We sent a lot of men into the 
Army, there were a lot of soldiers in transit here, and everybody was 
behind Lincoln, not only on the slavery question but also on the tariff 
question. When he came into town on his way to be inaugurated Pres- 
ident, he stood at the Monongahela House, which was then the Penn- 
Sheraton Hotel of Pittsburgh, a couple of blocks from here, and on 
the balcony he referred to this place as ‘‘the great State of Alle- 
gheny,” giving the county name. Now, I will have to admit that he 
was not envisioning the industrial pre-eminence of Pittsburgh. He 
was making a political speech, thanking the citizens for their support. 
But we like to quote him, because on April 15th every year we put 
into the coffers of the Federal Bureau of Internal Revenue more 
money than 28 states combined. There is a great deal of wealth here, 
and this is an area that might very well have been a state. 

Lincoln came and went and we went on with the War. One forge 
alone here made ten per cent of all the cannon used by the Union 
Army. I think one reason General Lee came into Pennsylvania was 
to knock out Pittsburgh, to knock out this arsenal of freedom. So 
great was his promise and so great was the respect for him as a gen- 
eral that everybody quit making armament and ran to the hills, and 
the old men and the boys started digging trenches and fortifying the 
city until Lee was turned back at Gettysburg. 

Then, after the War, the contracts were really never canceled. We 
never stopped making iron and steel, because now the railroads had 
to go to the West Coast and Pittsburgh iron was needed. And then, 
after the battle between the Monitor and the Merrimac, all the vessels 
of all the navies of the world had to be converted from wood to iron. 
We had -it. 

Then somebody not far from us, at a little town called Brownsville, 
invented the first iron bridge, still in use tonight; and every county 
and every municipality in the United States wanted one of those iron 
bridges—and we had it. So we have never stopped making iron and 
steel except in times of strikes. That is a bad word now, but we have 
had them and we will probably have some more. In the late nine- 
teenth century we had two of the milestones or maybe the low points 
of industrial management relations in the Homestead Steel strike here 
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and the Pennsylvania Railroad strike. We have suffered from such 
terrible events on more than one occasion. 

As we grew famous, we must take credit not only through geog- 
raphy but through individuals, because after the Civil War we had a 
group of young men here, hardly old enough to vote at the time of 
the Civil War, who were great entrepreneurs, men like young An- 
drew Carnegie, for whom we also have an institution named. I am 
talking about George Westinghouse and later the Mellon Brothers, 
and George Vandegrift and others who envisioned the great corpo- 
rations whose home offices surround this hotel in great number. They 
had genius and they believed in Pittsburgh, and they helped make 
this country great with their organization. And so it took men, plus 
materials, plus geography to establish this industrial pre-eminence. 

But, somehow or other, as we got through two World Wars, we 
became the dirtiest, ugliest place on the face of the earth. People were 
only interested in money; they didn’t care about the Medes; all they 
wanted to do was to be Persians. They had no cultural traditions; 
they didn’t write their history, they didn’t accept it; they just went 
on and on, with great accumulations of wealth; and they sold out and 
went to New York and built mansions on Fifth Avenue. 

And then one day one of them who stayed here, Judge Mellon, the 
founder of the Mellon family, took his son, Richard, and drove in a 
hansom cab up and down Fifth Avenue in New York, and said, 
“Son, there is Mr. Carnegie’s house; there is Mr. Schwab’s house; 
there is Mr. Frick’s house.’”’ He said, ‘Son, don’t do that. Live where 
you work and work where you live.’ And, to the credit of this won- 
derful family, they have continued to do that. They have stayed here 
and they have tried to make Pittsburgh a better place for their chil- 
dren and our children than it was for them and us. 

We started with what is now called the Urban Redevelopment and 
Urban Renewal Plan, the Pittsburgh Package. We had to go down 
to the Legislature with a plan, and we organized a planning body 
known as the Allegheny Conference. We forgot about politics. At 
that time we had Republicans in Harrisburg and Democrats in Pitts- 
burgh. We laid off the federal government as the Great White Father 
and we did this ourselves. We had this plan, the key to which was the 
air. We started with smoke control. If you look out today, you will 
see that Pittsburgh is a fairly clean place. When I go to other major 
cities, I find myself choking a little bit. Ten years ago, we turned on 
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the lights here at 11:00 o'clock in the morning because of our smog. 
We will always have fog: it’s a river valley town. But it is a cleaner 
place, and that is the beginning of our redevelopment. We are trying 
to clean up the streams. We are building boulevards and highways. 
Our educational institutions have elaborate plans. And so this goes 
on and on. And the wonderful thing about redevelopment, or re- 
newal—we call it the Renaissance; the fellows spell it with a capital 
“R” and don’t blush—is that you are never through. It is 100 years 
of work, because as you clean up here, you expose there, and then 
you move there and you expose here, and there is just no end to it. 
And, while the names are fancy, it just means one thing: a belief in 
your own home town, making it a greater, fairer place for the kids 
than it was for us. 

Now, to prove this point, I will conclude with a story which is a 
real one, it is a story about a Pittsburgh advertising man, a successful, 
friendly fellow. (And one thing about us, ladies and gentlemen; we 
are friendly. We have lived in the Mississippi Valley. Whatever else 
we lack, we are not effete, and the people here have always been won- 
derful and polyglot, being from everywhere. There used to be more 
Presbyterians here than any place else in the world except Scotland. 
In fact, it was said that to be successful in Pittsburgh, you had to be 
Scotch-Irish, Republican, Presbyterian, and ride on the Pennsylvania 
Railroad! Now, none of those things are true. ) 

Well, this Pittsburgh advertising colonel, a friendly man, was in 
Egypt. One day he had to make a quick tour of duty with an enlisted 
man in a jeep and, being from Pittsburgh and being friendly, he said 
to this young fellow, ‘‘Son, where did you begin your tour of duty?” 

The boy said, ‘“Well, sir, I started in Texas.” 

He said, ‘“‘Did you like Texas?” 

“No,” he said, “that was a terrible place, hot and dry all the time.” 

“Well,” he asked, “where did you go next?” 

The boy said, ‘““Next I was sent to South Carolina.” 

He said, “Did you like it there?” 

“No,” he said, “I didn’t like it there. It was awful, too.” 

It appeared that wherever this young man had gone, he had noth- 
ing but contempt for the local people and the area. Finally, they 
began talking about Egypt and the colonel said, “I don’t suppose you 
like it here, either.” 

“No,” the boy said, “‘this is lousy, too.” 
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In desperation, my friend from Pittsburgh said, “Son, where do 
you come from?” 

The boy’s face lit up and his eyes glistened as he said, ‘‘Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, the garden spot of the world!” 

You see, the boy had something; he believed in the old home town. 
And if you don’t believe in your town, no one else is going to move 
in and redevelop it for you. So I say to you, as you return to the places 
from which you came, go back with this cursory, inadequate dose of 
local, history and try to get interested in your home town. You prob- 
ably all are. Registrars are people who have facts and information 
and are good, solid citizens. But try to get others interested, because 
that is what we have been able to do here. And I think one way to 
be a good citizen, even to be a good registrar or director of admis- 
sions, in 1959, is to know your local history. 


Summarization of Panel Discussions 


Donn W. Hayes, Boston University, General Chairman 
ROBERT F. Grose, Amherst College, Co-chairman 
MiILaNn Divina, Rockford College, General Recorder 


Scholarship Programs and Services 


ECAUSE of the magnitude of the topic it was decided to consider 
four aspects of it in a discrete manner: (1) scholarship pro- 
grams in general, (2) financial programs in small institutions, (3) 
financial programs in larger institutions, and (4) assessment of stu- 
dent needs. 

Numerous financial aid programs of some dimension exist and for 
that reason it was necessary to limit the discussion to three: The New 
York State Loan Program, the National Defense Education Act of 
1958, and the National Foundation, with the first two receiving 
greatest attention. Outstanding features of the New York State Loan 
Program revealed both in the exposition and in the discussion from 
the floor were: 

1. Students who are legal residents of New York and who are in 

attendance at or who have been accepted by a recognized institution 


of their choice may apply. 
2. An applicant’s ability to do college work must be attested to by the 


institution. 
3. Loans not exceeding $5,000 may be obtained through participating 


banks at 4 per cent interest. 
4, Repayments on the principal will commence three months after 
termination of attendance and may be spread over a six-year period. 
5. Responsibility for repayment rests solely upon the student. 


Under the provisions of the National Defense Education Act of 
1958, priority is given those who wish to pursue a course in teacher 
training and those who have a superior academic background or apti- 
tude in foreign languages, mathematics, or science. The ‘‘foregive- 
ness clause” provides for the cancellation of 10 per cent of the debt 
at the end of each year of successful teaching in the public school 
system until 50 per cent has been remitted. Repayments which begin 
one year after a student has terminated his attendance at the institu- 
tion may be distributed over a ten-year period, interest to be charged 
only when repayments commence. 
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In describing how the financial aid program operates in a smaller 
and less complex institution, Mr. Walling stated that his Admissions 
Office is allotted funds to be distributed in the form of scholarships 
to incoming freshmen and upperclassmen. Scholarships supported by 
endowments are awarded by the Scholarship Committee, which ordi- 
narily accepts the recommendations of the Admissions Office. A con- 
trol card is set up for each student requesting financial aid and is filed 
according to degree program. A second card indicating student need 
is prepared by the Business Office and filed at Admissions. Various 
degree groups are favored in yearly grants in keeping with pre- 
determined quotas. Honorary scholarships of $100 each are often 
awarded, but it is an established policy not to publicize the value of 
the scholarships. 

Representing a larger and more complex institution, Mr. Oliver 
described how an office of financial aid had been created to handle 
all requests for financial assistance in the undergraduate schools, 
whether such requests were for loans, work assistance, or scholarships. 
The Admissions Committee is empowered to allot funds in any one 
or more of these forms and pays particular attention to the recom- 
mendations of the several schools and colleges since the registrar of 
each division plays an imporant role in investigating the extent of 
need of applicants registered in his division. A Grant-in-Aid Fund 
has been established, too, with no promissory note required, but the 
student is expected to repay the fund as a debt of honor when he is 
able to do so, usually following graduation. A multiform Certificate 
of Award insures dissemination of information about financial 
awards to the appropriate offices. 

In discussing National Merit awards it was pointed out that the 
inference that Merit winners are scholastically superior to nonwinners 
is not necessarily true, since many sponsors limit awards to certain 
highly specialized groups. If National Merit winners marry, the 
stipend is not recalled but is “frozen” so that no increase will be 
granted should the need factor increase. Merit scholars have never 
been refused the right of transferring from one college to another, but 
the Foundation has questioned the advisability of such a course of 
action when expenses will thereby be greatly increased. 

The plight of transfer students also came under scrutiny. Scholar- 
ships are not ordinarily offered to transfer students immediately; 
usually a period of a semester or a year must elapse before an award 
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will be given. It was found that junior college transfers are often 
excluded from receiving financial grants by senior colleges, although 
financial need may have motivated the student to attend a local junior 
college. Thus, such a student encounters another hardship, often 
quite unexpectedly. Some colleges even refuse to honor requests for 
transcripts by scholarship holders who decide to transfer unless there 
is repayment of the scholarship money used. 


PANEL MEMBERS 


Chairman: HOuuis G. RoBERTs, Dean of Admissions, Western Re- 
serve University 
Recorder: SISTER ALICE OF THE SACRED HEART, Registrar, D’You- 
ville College 
Leaders: DONALD L. OLiver, Director of Admissions, Boston 
University 
BROTHER BRENDAN JOSEPH, Director of Admissions, 
Manhattan College 
DONALD KLINEFELTER, Director of Admissions, Carleton 
College 
Fritz R. WALLING, Director of Admissions, Bucknell 
University 


Predicting College Success 


HE DO-IT-YOURSELF movement has graduated from the basement 

workshop and should find a place in the university records office, 
according to the panelists. Admissions committees, scholarship com- 
mittees, faculty advisers, and those who place students in appropriate- 
level courses have a keen interest in the early identification of the 
student who may be expected to succeed, and an equal concern for 
the early recognition of the student who may encounter difficulties. 
Many studies have been reported in professional journals, but the de- 
sirability and practicality of developing objective, statistical predictors 
peculiar to one’s own college was endorsed by the speakers. 

Dr. Duggan introduced the topic and indicated that earlier re- 
search and his own experience pointed to the freshman year grade 
average as being a fairly uniform and readily obtainable index of 
student success. He then discussed a technique for developing a pre- 
diction formula which has shown considerable promise. Basic com- 
ponents of the formula were high school rank or grades and the 
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verbal and mathematical SAT scores. He reported that this past year 
the College Board conducted three Prediction Seminars for admis- 
sions officers at which the participants, using their own students’ rec- 
ords, followed a computational manual and obtained prediction 
formulae for their own institutions. These admissions officers were 
overwhelmingly enthusiastic about the accuracy of their results as 
they tested their formulas on a second group of students. Dr. Duggan 
emphasized that no set of numbers, carried even to the tenth decimal, 
can replace the wisdom of the experienced personnel officer; but he 
pointed out that, once supplied with the correct weightings for the 
high school record and test scores, a clerk could compute the probable 
average for each applicant and thus provide another meaningful 
piece of information for admissions committees and others con- 
cerned with student counseling. 

Dr. Schrader presented an interesting commentary on the inter- 
pretation of validity studies. He, too, endorsed the wider use of the 
actuarial method but sounded a note of caution in interpreting the 
results. Seven basic propositions advanced by Dr. Schrader were: 


1. To obtain a rigorous comparison of the predictive value of different 
measures, all validity coefficients should be determined for the same 
groups. 

2. Generally, it is more important to know how much a predictor con- 
tributes as part of a team than to know its relative predictive power. 

3. Validity study results should be expressed in terms of graphs or 
percentage tables which will permit an evaluation of the strengths 
and weaknesses of prediction for a particular situation. 

4. Interpretation of the results of a validity study should take account 
of the fact that the students included in a study may be a select 
group as compared with applicants for admission. 

5. Evaluations of tests used for prediction should be based on the 
soundness of test construction (content validity) and score relia- 
bility as well as the usual validity coefficients. 

6. Generalizations based on validity studies should take account of the 
fact that fluctuations in validity coefficients arising from sampling 
error may obscure the true state of affairs. 

7. The relevance of validity studies for admissions is increased when 
other predictors are used along with previous academic record and 
tests and other criteria are used along with academic grades. 


Dr. Hills described the state-wide program now begun in Georgia 
whereby the fifty public and private colleges in that state are co- 
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operating with the secondary schools in the analysis of test scores 
and school records for the purpose of predicting college success. The 
technique used in developing prediction formulae for these colleges 
is substantially that described by Dr. Duggan with modifications to 
fit the unique situation of each institution. Appropriate data on the 
public colleges and several of the private schools have been assembled 
in tabular form and placed in the hands of high school counselors. 
Thus, a student is enabled to canvass nearly thirty colleges to deter- 
mine the probabilities of admission and academic success without 
leaving his school counselor's office. This arrangement serves the 
double purpose of redirecting the probable flunk-out and of stimulat- 
ing the recruitment of many bright youngsters who might otherwise 
fail to apply. 

Questions and discussion from the floor revealed a widespread and 
deep interest in attacking the problem. The heavy pressure on all 
colleges resulting from the swelling college-age population makes 
the admissions officer's “batting average’ a matter of concern not 
only to candidates but to college administrators and trustees faced 
with the necessity of expanding physical plants and providing addi- 
tional faculty. Walter Watson of Cooper Union observed that as 
teachers get better students they change their standards and teach to 
the group before them, giving the same proportion of F’s and A’s. 
There was general agreement that college grades are not a highly 
reliable or stable measure, but at the conclusion of the discussion 
period there seemed to be general acceptance of the proposition that 
the statistical method of selection will keep out fewer people who 
would succeed in college than the clinical method. Persons interested 
in receiving a copy of Dr. Duggan’s workbook for developing pre- 
dictive formulae are invited to address him at the College Entrance 
Examination Board headquarters in New York City. 
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College Admissions Pools 


HERE really is ‘‘something new under the sun’’—or so the dele- 

gates decided who heard Mr. Nothdurft and Dean Hartstein 
describe the Chicago and New York admissions centers which have 
been established as clearinghouses to ‘‘match”’ the prospective college- 
bound student with a college offering a program suited to his needs 
and with space to accommodate the applicant. The College Admis- 
sions Center located in Northbrook, Illinois, is a nonprofit service 
organization sponsored by the Association of College Admissions 
Counselors and begun as a project of the Association of American 
Colleges. The College Admissions Assistance Center, located at 535 
East 80th Street, New York City, is one of the co-operative services of 
the Council of Higher Educational Institutions of that city. These 
centers provide a supplementary link in the admissions of qualified 
high school graduates and serve the function of finding the right 
combination between the student and an institution suited to his 
background and objectives. Members of the Association who are in- 
terested in knowing more about the purposes and procedures of these 
admissions pools may write either to Dr. Gary Mills, Director, at the 
Northbrook center or to Executive Director Robert L. Lincoln in the 
New York center. 

Clyde Vroman chaired a discussion which elicited many sugges- 
tions and raised certain problems. The admissions pool idea seemed 
to bid fair as a means of reducing the problem of multiple applica- 
tions provided the co-operating centers and colleges could articulate 
closely and prevent time loss through duplication of effort. Continued 
use of the word “qualified” in referring to applicants was advised to 
prevent the centers from becoming ‘‘dumping grounds.” If colleges 
use the centers properly these clearinghouses can well be important 
feeder agencies in supplying good prospective students to schools 
which find that vacancies have appeared late in the enrollment period. 

It was the opinion of the group that College Board scores listed on 
the transcript at the centers would be valuable, and it was suggested 
that the students be instructed to request Educational Testing Service 
to send scores to the centers. 

Although this workshop did not attract a large membership, prob- 
ably because of the novelty of the topic under discussion, there was 
sentiment favoring repetition of the workshop at subsequent annual 
meetings in the belief that these clearinghouses may well increase in 
number and in extent of services rendered. 
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Chairman: CLYDE VROMAN, Director of Admissions, University of 
Michigan 
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Leaders: ORVILLE NoTHDURFT, Registrar and Director of Admis- 
sions, Bradley University 

Jacos I. HARTSTEIN, Dean, Graduate Faculty, Long Is- 

land University 


Symposium on Preregistration 


EFINING the scope of the problem to be discussed, Mr. Peterson 
D as Chairman asserted that preregistration would be interpreted 
to mean pre-enrollment for courses (including counseling and assign- 
ment of hours) at least one month prior to the beginning of any 
term. As might have been expected the symposium was made up of 
advocates and opponents of preregistration plus a number of “un- 
committed delegates” anxious to see both sides of the coin—a coin 
described by some as “a bad penny!” 

In an introductory discourse, Mr. Noble took as his theme, ‘‘Regis- 
tration Procedures in their Proper Perspective,’’ with emphasis on the 
idea that registration procedures should be means to an end—that 
end being to bring order out of chaos in such a manner that the all- 
important instructional relationship between faculty and students can 
take place with a minimum of interference. He identified three cri- 
teria to be used to judge the value of registration procedures: 


1. Are they such that proper emphasis is placed on the selection of 
courses as an important part of the student's over-all degree program, 
and is sufficient time permitted for counseling and course election? 

2. Are they such that proper use is made of faculty members as aca- 
demic counselors and not just as registration clerks? 

3. Are they such that instruction can commence at the first class meeting 
without disturbances arising from uneven teaching loads, inade- 
quate classroom space, incomplete or nonexistent class lists and 
similar interruptive elements ? 


Presenting some of the advantages to be derived from preregistra- 
tion, Mr. Moses maintained that preregistration: 
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1. Permits early inventory of enrollment, valuable for. equalizing 
teaching loads and proper assignment of space; 

2. Enables the office work load to be more evenly distributed ; 

3. Renders possible necessary “‘paper’’ adjustments which can be made 
prior to the beginning of classes and, in most instances, without 


the necessity of seeing the student; 
4. Clears the deck for action so that it is easier to handle last-minute 


emergencies which arise; 
5. Compels faculty and students to do planning in advance. 


Equally cogent arguments were presented by Mr. Leisenring, who 
reported that preregistration has been discontinued at Michigan State 
in favor of registration immediately preceding the beginning of a 
term. Among the reasons for this change of policy he cited the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Individual departments are responsible for the sectioning of their 
own courses and seem to be happier with this arrangement than 
having it done for them. 

2. Estimates based on enrollments in previous years proved to be more 
reliable than estimated enrollments based on preregistration figures. 

3. Much of preregistration effort is a waste of time because of dupli- 
cation of effort caused by changes. 

4. Less staff is required by not spreading the registration process over 
a long period of time. The university operation is geared so that 
a large portion of the entire staff, faculty included, is involved in 
registration. 


Whether each panelist won any converts to his point of view is a 
moot question, but that the two sections of the symposium attracted 
128 delegates attests to the fact that preregistration is still a lively 
issue among college registrars. 
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Selective Service Form 109 


HE WORKSHOP was called to order by Chairman James K. Hitt, 

who set the theme by emphasizing the close relationship which 
must exist between the college official and the state director of selec- 
tive service. The new forms 103 and 109 were circulated and their 
preparation explained. Delegates were reminded that regulations gov- 
erning selective service matters pertaining to students may be secured 
through the Government Printing Office. 

Some of the principal questions raised and the answers given in 

response are listed below: 

1. How does one report a senior who graduates and is accepted into 
the graduate division of the same institution? Use both form 109 
and form 103, preferably. If only form 109 is used, explanation 
may be given under item 5. 

2. How does one determine classification and rank in class? Use the 
system operative in your own school, but be consistent. The rank 
should be based upon the student’s last year of work. 

3. Must the form be signed? The preferable method is to sign the 
form personally, but some use a rubber stamp with seal of the college 
affixed. 

4, What is considered satisfactory work on the part of a student? 
If the student is allowed to remain in school his work is considered 
satisfactory. 

5. Do rank and/or examination score determine the action of the local 
board? The local board has wide powers. It is not bound by rank 
and/or examination score. 

6. If a student transfers within the year, should the last school attended 
report on the whole year? It is less confusing if the receiving school 
rather than the original school reports. The last school attended 
should be able to “combine’’ the semesters and assign a rank to the 


student. 


Law schools are considered as undergraduate. Theological students 
classified as 4D require no form 109, but a statement should be fur- 
nished attesting to enrollment and satisfactory progress. It was fur- 
ther suggested that no form 109 be sent unless requested by the stu- 
dent or by the local board. 
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Leaders: Roy ARMSTRONG, Executive Secretary, John M. More- 
head Foundation 
R. F. THOMASON, Dean of Admissions and Records, Uni- 
versity of Tennessee 
Lr. CoL. JOHN PRossER, National Selective Service Head- 
quarters 


Orientation to Punch Card Processes 


OsT studies have shown that data processing each year has be- 
M come a proportionately greater phase of the operation of insti- 
tutions of higher learning. This trend will, in all probability, increase, 
since the enrollment tidal wave is already approaching the college 
shoreline. This all means that mechanical techniques must be utilized, 
not only for the orderly and speedy processing of records, but for 
long-range economies which a university can effect. 

Mr. Groesbeck felt that much could be accomplished by having 
the members of the panel give a brief discussion of the IBM equip- 
ment and procedures used at their respective institutions. He stated, 
with tongue in cheek, that the deans’ and registrars’ concept of tabu- 
lating equipment, as well as the public’s, is often one of a conglomer- 
ation of machines which, if the proper buttons are pressed, will give 
all the answers. Since administrative officers’ understanding of IBM 
equipment is, in many cases, limited, the chairman felt that a good 
philosophy is to employ thoroughly trained personnel and give them 
full authority to get the job done without interference. 

Mr. Gowan opened his discussion with a brief report on the Ma- 
chine Records and Computing Conference for Educational Institu- 
tions which was held at Iowa State College April 13-15, 1959. The 
men attending that conference were those concerned with the details 
of operating the machines and preparing the reports. At Iowa State 
College there is an IBM Service Section in the Statistical Laboratory 
for processing research data and a central IBM Service Unit for proc- 
essing administrative records. There is some shifting of work between 
the two units to handle peak loads. The administrative work handled 
on IBM includes payroll, departmental accounting, check writing and 
reconciliation, equipment inventory, and registration. The details of 
procedures are left to the supervisor. With priorities set up there have 
been few problems. Seven of the twenty-four employees in the Regis- 
trar’s Office handle some IBM work, but there has been no attempt 
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to teach them technical details involved. Registrars who are consider- 
ing the installation of this equipment must give first consideration to 
the services to be performed rather than the cost. Each college or uni- 
versity must adapt a punch-card system to its own needs and organi- 
zation. The basic processes are very much the same in all institutions. 

Mr. Miller described the installation at the University of Michigan, 
a decentralized institution with seven admissions offices. The Univer- 
sity Director of Admissions admits all freshmen and some others. The 
other admissions officers admit students to their particular schools or 
colleges, but send notices of such admissions to the Office of Registra- 
tion and Records. The Director of Admissions utilizes punch cards 
in his applications and keeps a running summary of all information. 
The permanent record cards are hand posted, rather than machine 
posted, because of the limited time between semesters. Some areas of 
the university require a complete report of grades before the student 
is permitted to register. 

There is a wide difference of opinion among school personnel re- 
garding who should control tabulating services. Some registrars are 
strongly of the opinion that they should have a separate installation, 
while others feel that a central unit can do the job more efficiently. 
At Michigan tabulating is centralized because the type of machines 
utilized, such as the rather costly 101, could not be justified if used 
by only one office. 

Mr. Girod presented a sequence of slides showing the equipment 
and procedure used at Oklahoma State. His narration explained each 
step in the registration procedure and the function of each machine 
used. Oklahoma State University has used IBM equipment for more 
than twenty years, and the use of these machines has taken on added 
significance since the institution began the system of pre-enrollment 
about eight years ago. Class rolls, the student directory, and perma- 
nent record posting are machine processed. 

Mr. Martin gave a summary of a study he conducted to determine 
the status of tabulating equipment in institutions of higher learning. 
He found that the principal reasons for using IBM or other data- 
processing devices for registration were to relieve students of the un- 
popular and repetitious task of filling out so many forms, and to re- 
lieve staff members of so much routine work. A study of two hundred 
selected colleges and universities without regard to whether or not they 
used tabulating equipment revealed that, of the total number sur- 
veyed, 20 per cent of the institutions with an enrollment under 3000 
use IBM equipment; 40 per cent of the institutions with an enrollment 
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of less than 5000 use IBM equipment; and 75 per cent of those using 
IBM equipment have centralized installations. 

Representing an institution of 4100 students, three-fourths of 
whom are “IBM processed,” Mr. Strawbridge gave some informative 
comments on the use of tabulating equipment at a nominal expense. 
Most of the processes carried on by universities with rather elaborate 
installations are done at Tufts University for an outlay of about 
$650.00 per month. This includes one 402 Accounting Machine. He 
also pointed out that the new IBM Series 50, which has recently been 
made available, should now make tabulating services available to 
small institutions which would not otherwise consider mechanical 
aids. The Series 50 machine differs from the traditional units only in 
that it has a lower speed ratio. This means that not only small insti- 
tutions or those which do not have a demand for rapid processing of 
records should consider the Series 50, but those already with regular 
installations desiring additional equipment or hoping to reduce 
rental, should consider the Series 50 machine. 

The punch-card processes group held a second session as a sym- 
posium chiefly for those who indicated that they had no tabulating 
equipment and were seeking information which would be helpful to 
institutions contemplating the use of these machines. The chairman 
opened up the session for a general question and answer period and 
an exchange of views by members of the audience and panel: 


1. The use of IBM Series 50 machines for small installations was 
re-emphasized, and a special study by the Committee on Machine 
Equipment, which includes an appraisal of the IBM Series 50, will 
be sent to all members of AACRAO soon. 

2. Centralized and/or separate installations within a college or uni- 
versity will work satisfactorily depending upon the needs of the 
institution. 

3. Each individual job done by a central IBM installation should not 
require a requisition. 

4. There is very little duplication of records in changing from manual 
operation to IBM processing. 

5. Permanent record cards should be changed (set up for tab posting) 
before the acquisition of the machines if possible. 

6. IBM branch offices and personnel in colleges having installations 
can offer suggestions to those contemplating the use of tabulating 
equipment. 


Amplifying the last points, Mr. Gowan offered to furnish a list of 
names of individuals who may be able to assist any one regarding a 
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new installation. The list is made up of those admissions officers and 
registrars who attended the conference on Machine Records referred 
to earlier by Mr. Gowan. 
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Office Management 


OME of the theoretical aspects of improving office administration 
S through the adoption of efficient managerial techniques were 
dealt with in the introductory remarks of Miss Slusher, who advised 
that operations should first be reviewed in order to arrive at a clear 
statement of existing problems before plans are made to arrive at 
the best solution. Although time and motion studies are generally 
associated with factory operations, they can be adapted to the work in 
offices of admissions and records. A time and motion study was de- 
fined as the analysis of methods, materials, and equipment used in 
the performance of a piece of work for the purpose of finding the 
most economical way of doing the work, standardizing methods, ma- 
terials, and equipment, determining the time required to do the task, 
and training the worker in the new method. 

Publications prepared by AACRAO committees, useful in the selec- 
tion of mechanical aids and in the design of forms were cited, includ- 
ing the Manual on Machine Equipment and the treatise on the Anal- 
ysis and Design of Office Forms. Equipment should usually be se- 
lected which will be adaptable to existing procedures and should be 
placed in the office with regard for the most efficient use by the per- 
sonnel assigned. Detailed job descriptions, including the time re- 
quired for each function, should be developed for use in training new 
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employees and in planning the work of the office. Quoting Irene 
Place in The Clerical Program in Business Education: “Paperwork 
management is the planned control, by qualified persons, of the initi- 
ation, use, storage, and disposition of business records and communi- 
cations of all types.” 

Mr. Ordeman presented some of the practical aspects of office man- 
agement. He stated that each person at the time of employment 
should be advised of ‘‘flood tides” of work that affect the entire office. 
In addition, clerks should be advised that they are expected to help 
other employees when more localized “‘rip tides” hit. In developing 
the “‘non-bossing”’ side of office management, he said that each person 
in his office is given the responsibility to perform his particular job, 
and no one stands by to see that the work is accomplished. Errors are 
quietly pointed out, often in a general way. Members of the staff are 
urged to participate in campus life by attending programs and enter- 
tainments and by registering for courses. It is well to give employees 
a sense of pride in their work by commending them when a job is 
well done. Bulletin boards can be used to post letters of congratula- 
tions. 

Mr. Seyler reported recent activities of the AACRAO Committee 
on Office Management and Practices, citing the manual dealing with 
office forms and a new preparation, preservation, retention, and de- 
struction of records. The committee has collected data from every 
state on the legal aspects of retention of collegiate records. A ques- 
tionnaire has been sent to half the institutions holding membership 
in AACRAO, and analysis of the material collected is under way. 
Later this year a guide with definite recommendations as to the re- 
tention and destruction of records should be ready for issuance. In 
the future the committee plans to study the areas of office equipment 
and recruitment of office personnel. 

During the discussion period Mr. Leo Hauptman of Ball State 
Teachers’ College reported development of a six-part form to be used 
in notifying appropriate offices of changes in course or address. He 
also described a two-part transcript request form, one part of which 
is used in mailing the transcript in a window envelope. 

Mr. Edward Bush reported that Port Huron Junior College has a 
committee composed of members of the faculty which helps in re- 
viewing and revising office forms. It was pointed out that such co- 
operation is good and can be extended to include students, but that 
the registrar must make the final decisions. 

Miss Deering of the College of the Pacific asked if the Committee 
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on Office Management could study the operational costs in records 
and registration and issue a recommendation concerning the number 
of staff members needed in relation to the size of the student body. 
Mr. Seyler responded that the committee had considered such a study, 
but had recognized the difficulty in developing a formula, since var- 
ious institutions perform different tasks and similar procedures are 
not always handled by the same offices. 

About five delegates present indicated that their colleges microfilm 
permanent records as a security measure and store the film away from 
their campuses. 

During the discussion which followed the second presentation of 
the workshop, Mr. J. M. Whitaker of Texas Western College asked 
what office hours are maintained by schools which offer evening 
classes as well as day-time classes, but not as a separate evening divi- 
sion. Very few schools represented maintained evening office hours. 

Further discussion concentrated on techniques used in training of- 
fice managers and the importance of up-to-date office manuals, staff 
meetings, and regular culling of files. 

Although there was some agreement that student assistants in 
offices may perform valuable services, stress was placed on the need 
to explain the confidential nature of the records to which the students 
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Chairman: ROBERT E. Mann, Registrar, Ohio University 
Recorder: NoRMA J. AZLEIN, Registrar, University of Maryland 
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Interviewing Techniques for Registrars and 
Admissions Officers 


HE WORKSHOP on Interviewing Techniques, which attracted a 
large and vocal audience, concerned itself primarily with the pre- 
admission and postadmission student interview. Mr. Wellhausen de- 
scribed a group interview preadmission technique recently introduced 
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at Stevens Institute of Technology in an effort to reduce the time and 
energy formerly expended by members of the admissions staff and 
faculty on the required personal interviews. The group interview, 
held only one afternoon a week, starts with a luncheon for forty ap- 
plicants, followed by a campus tour under the guidance of seniors or 
admissions officers, this in turn by a group question-answer period. 
If, at the conclusion, applicants or parents have additional questions 
or wish to discuss special problems, a second question-answer period 
or individual appointments may be arranged. 

Mr. Rossi remarked that the postadmission interview may be in- 
terpreted as any of several forms of communication between registrar 
and student, and stressed the importance of intelligent and carefully 
trained personnel at telephones, reception desks, or other posts where 
students may apply for information or preliminary advising. The 
reputation of an institution may depend on first impressions gained 
through these communication channels and the value of trained per- 
sonnel cannot be overestimated. He also urged registrars to remember 
that their responsibility does not end with the acceptance of an appli- 
cant, but is merely transferred from a “‘paper” applicant to a “‘flesh- 
and-blood”’ person. 

Mr. Linton explained why the individual interview as we know it 
in the United States is practically nonexistent in Canada. Since all 
applicants for admission to Canadian universities are required to 
write the same examination for matriculation, this examination being 
set by the Board of Universities and Commission on Matriculation, 
the receiving college or university knows that all applicants have had 
similar preparation and have written the same examination. Screen- 
ing of applicants is thus reduced to a minimum. Personal interviews 
are held only in border-line cases. Comprehensive application blanks 
are used, but the colleges rely heavily on the high school principal’s 
recommendation. For a detailed outline of admission procedures and 
high school standards, two publications were recommended: Cana- 
dian Universities and Colleges, published by the National Conference 
of Canadian Universities, Ottawa, Ontario, and Handbook of the 
Association of Universities of the British Commonwealth, published 
by that organization, 36 Gordon Square, London. 

Postregistration interviews are limited by means of advance regis- 
tration and generally used only when a student has difficulty with his 
academic work or special personal problems. 
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Brisk general discussion followed the three formal presentations 
and covered a variety of aspects of the interview. The salient points 
are summarized briefly below. 

Preadmission interview. Question was raised as to the real end 
product of the interview and what reasonably may be expected from 
it. In some colleges it seems to be used mainly for the screening of 
applicants, but there was much evidence that it can also be a valuable 
device for giving information about the college, for determining 
what an applicant has to contribute to the college, and last but not 
least, for establishing good public relations. The problem of parents’ 
participation in the interview aroused considerable discussion. It was 
apparent that, although some admissions officers do not object to hav- 
ing parents present at the initial interview, most prefer to talk first 
with the student alone, and to invite the parents to join later if they 
wish to ask questions or discuss special problems. It was agreed that 
parents should not be ignored nor made to feel unwelcome, since they 
have a vested interest in the application and can often furnish helpful 
information, but that it is unfortunate when they are permitted to 
dominate the interview. 

Postadmission interview. A strong plea was made for the ‘open 
door” which will keep the registrar available to students at all times 
in recognition of the fact that student requests are of first importance 
and must take precedence over all other work of the office. Informed 
personnel at all channels of communication, intelligent over-the-coun- 
ter advising and thoughtful personal interviews with the registrar 
will all contribute to the establishment of good rapport with the stu- 
dents and to their achievement in college. 

There was general agreement that the inherent values of a good 
interview, whether before or after admission, whether with the ad- 
missions officer, the registrar, department chairmen, or other key per- 
sonnel, ‘are happily reflected in satisfactorily adjusted students and in 
excellent public relations. 
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College Student Research 


R. GROSE introduced the subject of student research by point- 
M ing out some of the areas which can be studied in one’s own 
institution. For example, one may study the student body as a whole, 
doing a study on criteria for college success, or investigate special 
groups of students to see what other possible indices for success may 
be revealed. He mentioned some recent studies of interest, including 
the Jacob report on Changing Values in College and the Eddy report 
The College Influence of Student Character. A selected bibliography 
on recent college student research can be secured by writing Dr. Grose 
at Amherst College. 

The study made by the National Registration Office, The Improve- 
ment of Academic Prediction through the Use of a National Grading 
Scale, was reviewed by Mr. Trump. This research was conducted with 
25,000 graduates from 126 private high schools and about 200 col- 
leges which these students attended. The colleges were graded into 
three categories: (1) those in which students made better grades than 
they did in high school; (2) those colleges in which the students’ 
grades were comparable to the grades in high school; and (3) those 
colleges in which students’ grades were below those made in high 
school. It was possible to adjust statistically a student’s high school 
record and predict what his grade point average would be in any of 
the three types of colleges. This study suggests some interesting ques- 
tions for further study in curriculum and teaching methods at both 
the high school and college levels. 

Mr. French reported on a study now underway by Educational 
Testing Service relating to the satisfaction of students with their 
major field, but not relating this to svccess in the major field. Apti- 
tude tests, interest tests, and a personality test were administered to 
the students. A questionnaire was also administered which inquired 
whether they were satisfied or dissatisfied and what field they would 
choose if they could start over again. The research project is at present 
incomplete and only a small sample has been reported, which suggests 
that aptitudes correlate with the major field and that the interest 
scores could be of value in helping assign students to major fields. 
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Leaders: PAUL TRUMP, Registrar, University of Wisconsin 
JOHN W. FRENCH, Research Associate, Educational Test- 


ing Service 


Advanced Standing and Placement 


HE FRAMEWORK Of this workshop was based on a four-part ques- 
aes designed by the chairman and distributed to all who at- 
tended. Mr. Glass dealt with the first two items of the questionnaire: 
advanced placement given for regular high school work, and advanced 
placement and/or standing given for college courses taught in high 
school prior to secondary school graduation. He described the serious 
and growing problem of defining educational levels, which becomes 
more acute at the higher levels. Three methods of dealing with this are 
possible depending upon the established philosophy and practice of 
an institution: (1) the record may be ignored, (2) placement may be 
given, or (3) credit may be given. The Advanced Placement program 
of the CEEB is designed to insure the establishment of maximal 
standards in the transition from high school to college, not an easy 
task since minimum requirements for transition are reasonably cer- 
tain, but maximum requirements are not. 

Mr. Wilson dealt with the problems of courses taken at unaccred- 
ited schools such as commercial schools, or at foreign institutions. 
Recognition was given to the valuable work of two AACRAO com- 
mittees on the subject of advanced placement. The committees iden- 
tified four aspects of the problem: 

1. The investigation of early admissions to college in exceptional cases. 


2. Programs designed to assure appropriate placement in college courses. 
3. Provision in the larger secondary schools for advanced courses 


whenever possible. 
4. The matter of colleges’ according recognition to high achievement. 


The point was stressed that the main objective of advanced place- 
ment is not acceleration for granting of credit, but to provide an en- 
riching experience for the student. An early sampling at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan revealed that only two of twenty-one students 
granted advanced placement actually desired credit for the work done 
in secondary school. 

Mr. Kramer, in dealing with self-study programs, indicated that 
while college catalogues may describe the procedure for securing 
credit for such work, college officials frequently are too busy to acti- 
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vate the necessary machinery involving decisions on who will give the 
examination, who will decide what credits are to be assigned, and 
who handles the mechanics of the operation. Hostile faculty policies 
cannot be ignored and there are always considerations involving fixed 
degree requirements and minimum credits to be earned at the insti- 
tution conferring the degree. There is a basic conflict between the 
desire to allow students to proceed as rapidly as feasible and the 
shortage of the administrative staff necessary to handle such cases. 

In summary, Mr. Hascall stressed the responsibility of colleges to 
do something about the knowledge which new students bring to col- 
lege. Although the problem is not new it requires restudy in order to 
establish new methods of administration. Perhaps the panacea will 
be found in a series of examinations. 

During the question period several topics were explored. In answer 
to the question of the transfer student whose previous college granted 
credit ordinarily not allowed at the receiving college, some present 
would require scores on the CEEB placement exams, a few stood for 
granting credit at face value, while some felt that each institution 
must have complete freedom to make its own decisions. 

Admittedly the workshop did not succeed in settling all questions 
and issues raised, but the quality of the panel presentations and of the 
discussion which ensued clearly indicated the value of this experience 
for all those in attendance. 


PANEL MEMBERS 


Chairman: O. W. HASCALL, Director of Admissions and Records, 
University of Colorado 
Recorder: CHARLES W. DUHIG, Registrar, Brandeis University 
Leaders: GEORGE A, KRAMER, Director of Admissions, Rutgers 
University 
GAYLE WILSON, Associate Director of Admissions, Uni- 
versity of Michigan 
WALTER A. GLass, Registrar, Drew University 


Articulation of Junior and Senior Colleges 


HAIRMAN ELLIOTT set the theme of the workshop by stating that 

the points to be considered fell under three headings: (1) com- 

munication between junior and senior colleges; (2) establishment of 

credit for work done in junior colleges; and (3) social and academic 
adjustment of junior college transfers. 
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Miss Riisberg and Mr. Bernard outlined the procedures in their 
institutions. The former stressed the need for close co-operation be- 
tween the two types of institutions. A team of four persons from her 
college spends at least two days at the universities to which most of 
the transfers go. Time is spent in conferring with students who have 
already transferred and in discussion sessions with deans and other 
officials. This makes it possible for the junior college administrators 
and guidance counselors to keep up-to-date on changes in the senior 
college curriculum and to check on the progress of former students. 
Mr. Bernard, speaking for the senior college which accepts many 
transfers from junior colleges, described the methods used to famil- 
iarize the junior college counselors with the requirements of the 
freshman and sophomore years. In this way it is possible to insure 
that students transferring do not lose credit in courses completed 
with satisfactory grades. 

Mr. Runk spoke briefly on the need for the establishment of some 
policies in the area of junior college transfers. This need has been 
recognized by the Association of American Colleges, the American 
Association of Junior Colleges, and the American Association of Col- 
legiate Registrars and Admissions Officers, which have formed a com- 
mittee on junior and senior colleges to work on the problem. It is 
hoped that by 1960 some definite recommendations will be forth- 
coming. 

The discussion period centered around orientation of junior college 
transfers, counseling of students in junior colleges who wish to trans- 
fer, designation of transfer and terminal courses on transcripts, and 
number of transfer credits accepted from junior colleges. Mr. Lazier 
of UCLA took a leading part in the discussion and was a valuable 
resource person because of his wide experience with the large num- 
ber of junior colleges in California. He stated that his university ad- 
mits as many transfer students as freshmen. 

The question debated most hotly was that concerned with the num- 
ber of credits to be allowed for the two years of junior college work. 
There seemed to be considerable variation in policy in this matter 
although most colleges grant 64 hours of credit. Some, however, list 
all credits but count only 64 for graduation, while others give full 
credit. Some delegates from junior colleges felt that since students 
completing the sophomore year in a four-year college often have more 
than 64 semester hours, junior college transfers should be allowed 
full credit for all work successfully completed, but it was argued that 
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since all of this is lower division work it cannot be counted toward 
upper division credit requirements. A poll of the group indicated that 
there was a felt need for some definite policy statements from the 
Association. 


PANEL MEMBERS 


Chairman: KATHLEEN ELLIOTT, Recorder, Wellesley College 
Recorder: MOTHER Mary St. STEPHEN, Registrar, Rosemont Col- 
lege 
Leaders: LYVONNE RusBERG, Registrar, Grand Rapids Junior Col- 
lege 
CHARLES C, BERNARD, Director of Admissions, Univer- 
sity of North Carolina 


Space Utilization 


mM‘ aspects of space utilization apply equally to all types of 
institutions, whether large or small, public or private,” averred 


Mr. Simpson in opening the workshop, and he stressed the insepara- 
bility existing between the scheduling process and the study of space 
utilization. 

Mr. Dyrness called attention to the Manual of Space Utilization 
published last year by the Association, and observed the increasing 
interest in this topic among educational institutions. Mr. Doi traced 
the development of space studies since the publication of the Manual. 
He stated that a questionnaire sent in the summer of 1958 resulted in 
457 institutions replying that they had made studies since 1956, were 
in the process of so doing, or were contemplating surveys. A similar 
survey in 1956, however, showed only 223 institutions had made a 
study in the period 1950-1956. He mentioned the marked increase in 
the number of different persons making space utilization studies, and 
that there is considerable evidence attesting to the value of the 
AACRAO Manual. He pointed to the problem of developing norma- 
tive data and expressed the hope that the new group of institutional 
officers, the directors of space assignment and utilization, will provide 
the professiona! leadership necessary to produce reliable and compre- 
hensive norms. 

Mr. Ausen emphasized that there are several necessary steps prior 
to collecting space utilization data: (1) plan specific applications of 
the data, (2) provide the means for collecting and classifying data 
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which will insure comparability, and (3) make certain that the termi- 
nology used is expressed in everyday language. A key to space studies 
is an adequate room classification system. He stated that at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota they have found ‘“‘student station hours” to be 
the most satisfactory measure of teaching load and that it has direct 
space utilization implications. This system eliminates any need to 
make adjustments for part-time students and permits measurement 
and evaluation of the service work each college does for students 
from other colleges. The basic relationship between teaching load and 
instructional space is expressed as square feet of assignable space for 
student station hours of teaching. 

Mr. Bareither stated his belief that the objectives of space utiliza- 
tion studies are to gather enough information not only to predict 
future space requirements but also to determine what is required for 
current operation and the necessary changes that must be made if the 
entire amount of space is not obtained. This adds up to a program for 
determining actual space usage, future requirements of space, and the 
capacity of present facilities. He also indicated that for those begin- 
ning a space utilization study the following material is essential: (1) 
an inventory of all space, including assignment, capacity, and type of 
facility, (2) a complete record of the usage of all space that is re- 
served for scheduled instruction, (3) the actual enrollment of each 
class and an estimate of future enrollment in each course, and (4) the 
type of facility, desired size of class, and clock hours per week re- 
quired for each course offered at the institution. 

Mr. Dahnke focused attention on certain pitfalls in analyzing space 
utilization. For example, should 70 per cent room utilization or a 50 
per cent station utilization be considered inefficient usage? It would if 
we were to assume 100 per cent usage to be the goal, yet he believed 
this to be an unrealistic expectation. What is needed is an optimum 
rather than maximum usage as a basis for interpretation of actual utili- 
zation. He also challenged the concept that 70 per cent room usage is 
necessarily more efficient than 50 per cent. Greater room utilization 
means greater instructional costs which, in turn, require greater office 
space, et cetera. Actually a high rate of room utilization might point to 
an inefficient use of human resources. He also emphasized that space 
utilization studies often have too narrow a focus: they are used to 
tell us what is rather than what should be. We cannot begin a pro- 
gram of improving the efficiency of our physical plant without in- 
volving every aspect of the educational program. He closed by ad- 
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vocating a go slow policy on building need projections during the 
next ten to fifteen years. The tremendous costs involved may force re- 
sorting to larger-sectioned classes, which could reduce the need for 
space projected on present-day class sizes. 


PANEL MEMBERS 


Chairman: CLAUDE SIMPSON, Registrar and Director of Admissions, 
State College of Washington 
Recorder: Ropert A. McGRATH, Registrar, Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity 
Leaders: HAROLD L. DAHNKE, Director of Space Utilization, 
Michigan State University 
JaMEs I. Dot, Director of Institutional Research, Univer- 
sity of Colorado 
ENOCH Dyrngss, Registrar, Wheaton College (IIl.) 
VERNON L. AUSEN, Supervisor of Room Assignments 
and Scheduling, University of Minnesota 
H. D. BAREITHER, Director of Central Office on Use of 
Space, University of Illinois 


Articulation of Colleges and Secondary Schools 


HE PANEL presentation emphasized that a superior program of 

high school-college articulation consists of a number of parts, 
appropriately related and comprehensive in combination. Some of the 
parts of a comprehensive program are: 


1. Understanding by college and university people of the role and 
problems of the secondary school and understanding by high school 
people of the role and problems of the college. 

2. Co-ordination of subject-matter offered in college preparatory 
courses in high school with that offered in colleges. 

3. Co-ordination of testing and counseling programs at the two levels. 

4, Studics in secondary schools and in colleges concerned with improved 
articulation. 

5. Adequate two-way channels of communication between secondary 
schools and colleges. 


Mr. Nelson pointed out that articulation must be from the top 
down, with college heads and school superintendents recognizing its 
importance to the same extent as do college admissions officers, school 
principals, and counselors. He warned against mechanistic admissions 
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procedures where class rank is considered without reference to the 
type of students in the group ranked, or where subject-matter pattern 
is emphasized without reference to an individual’s goal. 

Adequate two-way channels of communication received special at- 
tention from Mr. Windsor. He cited the value of a personal directory 
of high school and college administrators such as the one published 
in Washington state, and underscored the importance of strong high 
school-college relations committees and conferences, of personal let- 
ters and visits, of effective reporting service, and of well co-ordinated 
college-day programs. 

Mrs. Ellis observed that, by and large, articulation between high 
schools and colleges was more effective in the midwest and far west 
than in the east. Her review of the literature on the topic covered 
many facets, including the early Third Report of the Committee on 
School and College Relations of the Educational Records Bureau 
(1935) and the University of Minnesota’s High School-College Cur- 
riculum Articulation in Minnesota (1950). For recommendations of 
AACRAO she referred to the 1958 Summary of Conclusions and 
Recommendations Resulting from the Joint Meeting of Representa- 
tives of the AACRAO and the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals. Publications on guidance for the college-bound and 
research projects in secondary school and college curriculum planning 
also came under scrutiny in her informative report. 

Mr. Sanford emphasized the need for articulation in subject-matter 
and described the co-operative program in Illinois between high 
school English teachers and freshman rhetoric instructors at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. He deplored the lack of a uniform testing program 
which would be designed to serve the needs of colleges and universi- 
ties, yet at present with 60 colleges in Illinois there are 60 different 
testing programs! 

Mr. Gerritz described the increasing importance of class profiles 
whereby colleges can furnish secondary schools with details concern- 
ing their freshman classes. Likewise, it is helpful to college admis- 
sions officers if high schools can provide profiles of their graduating 
classes. Early identification and motivation of the gifted student re- 
ceived stress from Mr. Gerritz. 

Members of the panel praised the work of the Joint Committee of 
the High School-College Relations Committee of AACRAO and the 
National Association of Secondary School Principals, and the 1959 
Report recently published was cited. 
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In the group discussion several speakers pointed out that an ade- 
quate testing and counseling program is one of the functions of the 
high school in addition to its instructional program, and that schools 
should accept a responsibility to “counsel out’’ students who should 
be discouraged from attempting college level work. Others agreed 
that colleges have a responsibility to report to secondary schools when 
their former students leave the college for any reason, including aca- 
demic failure, voluntary withdrawal, or disciplinary suspension. The 
last was spiritedly challenged by some on grounds that suspension was 
a confidential matter and parents might resent this information being 
reported to the schools. The consensus was that a good high school 
counseling program demands complete follow-up on the school’s 
graduates, but with the understanding that such data be kept in con- 
fidence. 

PANEL MEMBERS 


Chairman: CHARLES SANFORD, Dean of Admissions and Records, 
University of Illinois 
Recorder: Davip L. Winpsor, Registrar and Director of Admis- 
sions, University of Arizona 
Leaders: THEODORE NELSON, College Counselor, Lyons Township 
High School, LaGrange, Illinois 
Otca ELLIs, Registrar, Springfield College 
ELLSWORTH M. GerRrITZ, Director of Admissions, Kan- 
sas State College 


SUMMARY OF ATTENDANCE AT WORKSHOPS 


166 
Articulation of Colleges and Secondary Schools ..............0ceeceeeuee 87 
Articulation of Junior and Senior Colleges 56 
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A Report on the Question Box 


B. F. D. RUNK, General Chairman 
W. L. BRINKLEY, JR., Co-Chairman 
J. DouGLas CONNER, Co-Chairman 


ADMISSIONS 


Institutions over 1000, Public. K. N. Vickery, Registrar, Clemson 
Agricultural College, Chairman; Franklin O. Fingles, Registrar, Uni- 
versity of Connecticut, and Raymond Girod, Registrar, Oklahoma 
Agricultural and Mechanical College, Resource Persons; Robert Geb- 
hardtsbauer, Assistant Director of Admissions and Records, University 


of Delaware, Recorder. 
In attendance: 40. 


On the question of selective admission, four institutions indicated 
they are required by law to accept all graduates of public high schools 
in the state; one is required to accept all high school graduates because 
of a policy established by vote of faculty. The remaining 35 institu- 
tions practiced some degree of selective admissions. No trend was 
indicated to more restrictive screening. Six state institutions require 
the College Entrance Examination Board’s $.A.T. exam. One of the 
six just instituted this requirement. This was considered to be a re- 
finement of what has been done and not an attempt to make admis- 
sion more difficult. 

Very few of the institutions spend an appreciable amount of time 
in counseling students who have been rejected. One group of four- 
year institutions refer in-state students to junior college officials for 
further advice and counsel in regard to continuing their education at 
the college level. One state offered students refused admission the 
services of the testing bureau for further testing and counseling. 

The number of remedial courses being offered by several institu- 
tions has been reduced. It was suggested that this indicated that insti- 
tutions expect students to gain adequate preparation before matricula- 
tion. One third of the institutions offering such courses schedule them 
in the Summer Session or through the Extension Division. 

Advanced placement, long a practice in some academic subject 
fields, is being extended to others. Those mentioned appear in order 
of incidence of occurrence: Language, English, Mathematics, Chem- 
istry, Physics, Biology. Several of the institutions present grant credit 
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for the courses waived (advanced standing). In some instances, ex- 
aminations are required in addition to high quality of work in high 
school. The consensus was that advanced placement and advanced 
standing are to be preferred to early entrance (after sophomore or 
junior year of high school). Only in exceptional cases was the former 
considered desirable. 

Relatively few of the institutions present charge a nonrefundable 
application fee. In one institution, the fee was charged only out-of- 
state applicants and in another the fee was returned if application was 
rejected. Those having fees charge either $5.00 or $10.00 with the 
exception of one institution which charges $25.00. This latter fee was 
not refundable and did not apply to fees for the first semester. 

A high per cent required a deposit upon admission. Usually this 
was nonrefundable. 

Three institutions charged a fee for evaluation of transfer credit. 

The general policy in regard to junior college transfers was that 
normally no more than two years of credit would be allowed. Three 
institutions indicated they have a specific regulation requiring junior 
college transfers to complete 60 hours (or two years) of work to be 
eligible for the degree. The rest would accept more than two years 
in special cases. 


Institutions over 1000, Private. Ralph Webber, Director of Admis- 
sions, Marquette University, and Clarence Smith, Director of Admis- 
sions, University of Miami, Chairmen; Howard Stepp, Registrar, 
Princeton University, and Leonard G. Nystrom, Director of Admis- 
sions, Southern Methodist University, Resource Persons; Anne Rucker, 
Registrar, University of Texas Southwestern Medical School, and 
James L. Buford, Registrar, Vanderbilt University, Recorders. 
In attendance: 52. 


Is there a cut-off score on College Entrance Board Exams for ac- 
ceptance of a student? Score level varies considerably. Jack Duggan 
of the C.E.E.B. office argued against the adoption of a single score. 
The C.E.E.B. scores should be one criterion only and, usually, the 
high school record is the best factor. The problem of cramming of 
students for the College Board and tutoring and selling of self-help 
books to improve scores was discussed. Mr. Duggan condemmed such 
practices, saying research had proved it helped only slightly (in Math 
and Science). Some schools had experienced the problem of a per- 
son’s taking a test for another person. (Three schools had experienced 
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such cases.) Mr. Duggan said they pursued all they knew of, but 
original notice of it must come from alert watchfulness of centers 
giving tests. 

What is prevailing practice about the expulsion or retention of a 
student where he has been found to have concealed previous college 
attendance? Attitudes varied from immediate expulsion with no re- 
course to a mild reprimand if student was now doing well. Most felt 
the student should be subject to dismissal, but to be dealt with as case 
warrants. Mainly, a school should be alert to avoid such cases, clearly 
marking application blanks with warnings, etc. 

What are the prevailing admission policies for the non-high school 
graduate? (This referred to students who are involved in integration 
situations, such as Little Rock and Virginia.) Princeton will take such 
a student on his own merits. Vanderbilt will do so likewise, using 
College Board scores and high school grades through junior year. 
Some states have the problem (Pennsylvania for one) of requiring a 
high school certificate especially for professional license (law, medi- 
cine, etc.). They can get around it by taking the recommendation of 
the liberal arts college on the individual student. 

On junior college transfers to four-year colleges—what is the 
policy as to acceptance of ““D” grades? Some colleges will accept on a 
general basis but not on courses in the major field; some may give a 
departmental qualifying exam. Some do not encourage transfers 
(Princeton, Georgetown) and require a general average higher than 
“C” and no “D’s.”” Wheaton College gives the C.E.E.B. and requires 
60 per cent or better. The number of colleges requiring a higher 
average than “‘C”’ for transfer was five. The number of colleges using 
some sort of qualifying exam for all transfers was four. 

Do colleges admitting foreign students relax on transcripts and 
accept credentials brought in hand by the applicant? Some do: 7. 
Some do not at all. Variations: LaSalle routinely requires a 5-year 
program for all non-English speaking students from non-English col- 
leges for the degree plan: the first year is as auditor only (except for 
possible credit in math and his native language), then followed by 
the College Board exam; some give their own departmental exams; 
some get help from Health, Education and Welfare or get a validat- 
ing letter from a reference in the country. The Office of Education 
warns against accepting transcripts in hand because most can be ob- 
tained directly now except for Iron Curtain countries. A question was 
asked as to procedures in taking foreign students: 
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a. Require a large deposit or financial guarantor ($700). 
b. Give a scholarship and job help. 
c. Raise charity funds. 

How are we to evaluate better the matter of motivation? Wheaton 
College said to use rank in high school class, mainly. Others said by 
looking at the trend of grades in junior and/or senior year in high 
school, or by the opinion of the high school principal. Tests in meas- 
uring motivation are under research but nothing very helpful has 
been produced. 

What facts or indications have we as to the extent students will use 
the National Student Loans? Georgetown has had many requests and 
thinks many more will come. A number give the ‘‘package’’ deal—a 
scholarship and loan or work. Most felt that the straight scholarship 
is better. 

In sending letters of refusal, is it the feeling that they be original 
letters? Most said, “Yes,” to the extent that they should not be mim- 
eographed, should be signed. Some vary their letters to types of con- 
stituents (alumni children) or quality of record as to future hope. 
Some even refer the student to the College Admissions Center. Some- 
one said that 95 per cent of the rejectees eventually find a college 
home. 

Institutions under 1000, Private. Rex Tillotson, Admissions Counselor, 

Lynchburg College, Chairman; Clarence R. Moll, Vice President, 

Pennsylvania Military College, Resource Person; Geoffrey Dolman, 

Director of Admissions, Ursinus College, Recorder. 

In attendance: first session, 48; second session, 34. 


Who admits a student to your institution? Is the admission handled 
by a Committee or by the admissions officer? The answers varied from 
a committee of nine members to a single admissions officer with au- 
thority to make all decisions. In some cases, decisions are made by 
one, but such decisions are submitted to a committee for verification. 
In 24 out of 48 colleges, the admissions officers make obvious favor- 
able and unfavorable decisions and all borderline cases go to the Ad- 
missions Committee. The majority of the colleges evidently send out 
decisions on a “rolling” basis because only two indicated that they 
held decisions for a specific date of notification. A poll indicated that 
20 out of 48 are handling both admissions and registrar’s work and 
that 25 out of 48 are performing duties in a dual capacity of some 
sort. 

When an applicant has a low Scholastic Aptitude Test score and a 
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high scholastic record, do you correspond with the applicant or the 
principal to discover which is the more valid measure of his ability? 
Although 23 out of 48 use the C.E.E.B. Tests, the question was in- 
terpreted as meaning any aptitude test scores. Some members request 
the student to repeat tests, but this, of course, can only be done when 
time permits. Obviously the value of high achievement depends some- 
what upon the strength and reputation (and size) of the high school. 
Most members agreed that we tend to give too much weight to test 
scores, and virtually none of the members depend absolutely upon 
such scores. No one wants to overlook the promising candidate who 
may have low C.E.E.B. scores. 

Does any institution give “honor” scholarships to its incoming 
class? Eleven out of 48 give some kind of award or “honors upon en- 
trance” without remuneration. 

There was a short discussion of personal interviews, and it seemed 
to be indicated that most of the colleges require such interviews with 
allowances made for illness and distance to be covered. 

How many colleges admit students on probation? Twenty-six out of 
48 admit some students on probation; the meaning of “probation” was 
not defined, and, in the strictest sense, all colleges admit students on 
probation. However, several of the colleges who admit on probation 
have remedial or noncredit courses required for probationary students. 
Several colleges require summer school or evening courses of such stu- 
dents. 

The channels of responsibility were discussed. Thirty out of 48 ad- 
missions people are directly responsible to their presidents; 12 to vice 
presidents or deans; several to the Director of Student Personnel. 

The question of the 70-minute-3-times-a-week high school courses 
was raised. At the most 2 colleges had experience with such courses 
and the results, although incomplete, were hardly impressive. 

How many senior colleges require Scholastic Aptitude or similar 
aptitude tests for junior college transfers? Six out of 48 colleges re- 
quire, in some cases, such tests. This question, and others which 
spring from it may well prove to be one of the most important issues 
to be faced in the near future. 

The junior colleges, especially those which are accredited, ask these 
questions : 

When the junior college student who has a good one- or two-year 
record applies for admission to a senior college, why must he take 
the Scholastic Aptitude or other test? If we are accredited, why do 
you not accept our good students with full credit and without further 
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proof of our standards? It is the contention of several of the senior 
colleges, that the admissions requirements, whatever they may be, are 
set by the receiving institution; whether that institution is a junior or 
senior college, or graduate or professional school makes no difference. 
By the same token, a junior college has a perfect right to set any 
standards it wishes for a transfer from a senior college. 

In the absence of Rex Tillotson, Jeannette Boone, Sweet Briar Col- 
lege, was asked to assume the chairmanship of the second session, and 
Frank Blanning, Hanover College, was asked to be an additional Re- 
source Person. 

What is the present outlook for the qualified candidate in viet. of 
limited capacity of the colleges? It was the opinion of many that the 
situation is not disastrous as yet, although scare talk has caused six'h 
and seventh graders, in some cases, to visit campuses and to write for 
information. The surge is coming, however, and plans (not defined) 
are being made to cope with it. It was pointed out that much of the 
present problem is further complicated by the many and confusing 
procedures of the various admissions programs and that we must 
strive for more uniformity and less confusion. 

Should we have earlier reply dates set up in geographical areas? 
This question was offered as a suggestion. Many felt that the C.E.E.B. 
Candidates Reply Date was too late. 

It was stressed that consideration must be given to the qualified 
candidate and that there are many students who should not be apply- 
ing for college. 

Will the necessary increases in tuition decrease the number of ap- 
plications? In most cases there has been an increase in applications. 
There are definite indications that economic factors are increasing the 
necessity of a college education, even though in some cases the facul- 
ties are subsidizing the higher costs. 

Would higher application fees help to discourage shopping? Over 
half of the 34 colleges represented in this session have application 
fees. The majority have a $10 fee, and several have fees of $15 or 
more. 

The reply date for accepted candidates was again discussed. There 
appears to be an obvious tendency to get away from the May 22 date. 
Several favor six weeks from time of acceptance; others indicate a 
date of May 1, allowing for an extension of time upon request. 

Four of the institutions ask the candidate to supply information on 
names of institutioins to which he has made application. 

How many institutions require an advance deposit for upperclass 
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students for the following fall? Thirteen institutions require some 
such fee (eight before June) varying from March 25 to July. 

GED tests and equivalency diplomas were discussed. Ten out of 
34 will accept students on GED basis. These institutions usually 
require make-up and noncredit courses of such students. The question 
of certification for teaching or professional schools was raised. Some 
states can make it rather embarrassing for the college which certifies 
students without the proper high schoo! courses. One enginecring 
school will admit students with only one year of algebra and one 
year of plane geometry. Some of the Florida high schools give an 
accredited diploma (academic?) without any real (?) math, 1e., with 
Vocational Math. 

RECORDS AND REGISTRATION 


Institutions over 1000, Public. Wherry E. Zingg, Registrar, Rutgers 

University, Chairman; Charles E. Harrell, Registrar and Director of 

Admissions, Indiana University, and Clarice Slusher, Registrar, Vir- 

ginia Polytechnic Institute, Resource Persons; Charles H. Walker, 

Registrar, Florida State University, and Willis Caldwell, Assistant 

Registrar Directing Admission, Florida State University, Recorders. 
In attendance: first session, 60; second session, 45. 


Credits Accepted for Transfer: The method of accepting and re- 
cording credits earned in another institution varies widely. Uniform 
practice in each division of a given institution is most important. One- 
third present reported they require a student to make up deficiencies 
if they transfer with less than a “‘C” average. Half of the universities 
list courses accepted by transfer as they appear on the original tran- 
script. Half translate the courses into the equivalent courses at their 
own school. 

Eighty per cent of representatives stated that they would accept 
credit earned while a student was under academic suspension from 
another .institution. Academic suspension is almost never final with- 
out any appeal in the future. Most schools state in their catalogues 
that they will not accept a student who is under suspension from an- 
other school, but 90 per cent agree that exceptions are made. 

Twenty stated that they accept USAFI credits, while three did not. 
Twenty would accept correspondence credit other than USAFI, while 
three would not. Fifteen to twenty would allow service credit, while 
four would not. 

Academic Suspension: One-third reporting said that they will ad- 
mit their own students to summer school or evening school even 
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though they are not eligible to be in the regular academic year. 

Class Schedules: Ten representatives stated that they publish a 
yearly schedule of classes rather than by the term; twenty publish a 
schedule of classes each term. 

Cost of class schedules for enrollments of 5000 or more was de- 
termined to run from $800 to $1200. One institution reported 
10,000 schedules cost $800. Another reported that 14,000, news- 
print, cost $850. 

Examinations: Most schools still have a special period for final ex- 
aminations. The typical pattern is a two-hour examination period, and 
students usually have no more than three such examinations in one 
day. Seven publish examination schedules by group numbers; twenty- 
five publish schedules by combination group and individual class; 
two publish schedules by hour of day the student takes the class. 
Twelve take less than 6 days for examinations; six take 6 days; two 
take 7 days; six take 8 days; six take more than 8 days. Ten schedule 
3 or more hours for examination periods; eighteen schedule 2 to 3 
hours; and none less than 2 hours. Eighteen schedule a special exam- 
ination for graduating seniors. 

Fees: Ten stated that they assess fees; none collect fees. 

Graduate Schools: Twenty-five of those present represented grad- 
uate schools also. Twenty reported having a deadline for submitting 
transcripts for admission and fellowships; of this number, two have 
a deadline of April first for admission and four have a deadline of 
April first for fellowships. 

Twenty representatives admit to the graduate school; eight have 
nothing to do with graduate admissions; none have full authority 
(where no dean or department head can interfere). 

Graduation: One-third permit graduation without requiring that a 
deficiency be made up. Six persons permit a student to disregard a 
poor record if he changes major, even though they state a student 
must have an over-all ““C” average for graduation. Counting all 
courses attempted in each institution gives a more complete picture of 
a student’s standing. Six institutions permit students to graduate with 
average based only on courses presented for graduation. 

As a minimum amount of residence in the institution required for 
the bachelor’s degree, twenty-five reported one year; two reported 
more than one year; and none reported less than one year. 

Records: Sixteen reported have a “locator file” of all registrants of 
any kind; fifteen of college level registrants only; one of noncredit 
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course registrants; of those not keeping file of noncredit registrants, 
twelve would try to locate the information if requested. Twelve keep 
a permanent student record for noncredit extension courses. 

Reports and Transcripts: Twenty-five prepare a geographical report 
annually. 

Sending grades regularly to high schools were: eighteen at end of 
freshman year only; six for all students each year; ten only if re- 
quested; ten not at all regularly; six first semester only; two summary 
report (showing characteristics of groups, what the university expects, 
how high school should prepare, etc.). 

Twelve do not notify parent when a student withdraws; seven send 
notice to parent of minor student only; six get parent’s consent for 
withdrawal of minor; fourteen notify parents under any conditions of 
withdrawal. 

In reporting to V.A. on change of student status, three give a com- 
plete listing of courses (as opposed to number of hours), and eight- 
een give no listing. 

Two do not list high school units on transcripts for students who 
transfer to other institutions; three plan to discontinue listing of high 
school credits; twelve felt that the transcript gives insufficient infor- 
mation if it does not contain listing of high school units. Request was 
made that the Committee on the Adequate Transcript Guide study 
this problem. Dr. McWhinnie of the Committee spoke to the request. 
He said, in effect, that probably by the time another report or revision 
of the Guide would be due, the picture might be a little clearer. Right 
now, he felt, would not be a propitious time for the study. 

Statistics: Twenty-five publish the school standing of organized 
groups, fraternities, etc., while fifteen do not; three publish the school 
standings of living gzoups, halls, etc. 

Institutions over 1000, Private. Alton B. Lee, Registrar, Baylor Uni- 

versity, and Oliver W. Wagner, Director of Student Records, Wash- 

ington University, Chairman; Florence N. Brady, Registrar, Occidental 

College, and Gretchen M. Happ, Registrar, Principia College, Resource 

Persons; Calvin A. Cumbie, Registrar, Texas Christian College, Re- 


corder. 
In attendance: first session, 62; second session, 42. 


What period of time after announced dates of registration (classes 
have met) are changes in programs permitted, and the effect, if any, 
of a fee for such changes? All institutions permit changes. The period 
of such changes ranges from one to two weeks. The majority do not 
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require a fee in connection with changes. The 12 who have fees in- 
dicated little reduction in the total number of changes processed. At 
some institutions an exceptionally large per cent of students—up to 
thirty per cent—make changes in their original registration. Those 
schools imposing a fee for changing were uniform in the amount: 
$1.00. There seemed to be unanimous agreement that a period of 
adjustments in schedules is necessary and desirable. It was suggested 
that every effort should be made to analyze the basis for unusually 
large numbers and to detect a pattern if such exists. It was suggested 
that changes may be an indictment of the curriculum and that safe- 
guards should be established to prevent a ‘musical chairs’’ situation. 
Several schools suggested that the publication of the faculty members’ 
names in the schedule of classes prevented or at least reduced 
changes. Another suggestion was for the use of “‘trail schedules” in 
order to prevent obvious conflicts. 

What are the possibilities for registration by mail? Several schools 
reported they were experimenting with such a plan. However, their 
experimentation was on the basis of select groups, such as evening 
college or nondegree programs. It was suggested there might be real 
possibilities in such a procedure. However, it was felt that such a plan 
would preclude the opportunity for personal contact between coun- 
selor and student. 

When should financial arrangements be made in reference to regis- 
tration? By far the majority indicated this was done prior to class 
attendance. Two institutions permitted two weeks’ extension after 
registration; however, all agreed that a registration was not complete 
until financial arrangements had been made. 

Under what conditions should a student be allowed to register for 
a class beyond the established period of late registration? All agreed 
that the exceptions should be few and based on individual merit. It 
was agreed that in addition to any other approvals the permission of 
the instructor seemed necessary as a matter of courtesy. One institu- 
tion indicated that a penalty (one quality point for each absence from 
class after three) was imposed after the period of late registration. 

How many institutions hold up transcripts for debts other than to 
the institution? Of the schools represented, one reserved the right 
(by statement in the catalogue), but indicated it was not a practice 
to do so. Five indicated they held up transcripts for debts owed organ- 
izations related directly to the institution, but not to outside agencies. 
It was pointed out that there were legal complications and that such 
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a practice, if followed, should clearly be outlined in official publications 
of the institutions. It was the feeling of the majority of those present 
that the institution should not become a collection agency and that 
the primary responsibility should be with the clubs and organizations 
to which a student might become indebted. Most of the schools which 
hold up transcripts do so only if the amount exceeds $5.00. The cost 
of collecting bills under this amount are considered too expensive to 
warrant an effort. Two institutions indicated they required a deposit 
in an amount sufficient to cover incidental indebtedness to the insti- 
tution. 

Should addresses be changed on the permanent records after they 
have been prepared at the time of original enrollment? There seemed 
to be no uniform practice. Several schools consider such an entry to 
be permanent and to reflect the address at the time of enrollment. 
Others change the address to reflect the address at the time of grad- 
uation. A few schools make an effort to insure that it reflects the cur- 
rent address, at least until such time as the student graduates. Those 
schools reported the use of gum strips for this purpose. 

A related question concerned change of name. Twelve institutions 
maintain records permanently under the name under which the stu- 
dent was admitted. Others change the name only on written request 
from the student. One school insists on the use of the legal name at 
all times—to include change of name in case of marriage. 

Should transcripts and related information be furnished without the 
consent of the student? This proved to be an interesting discussion. 
There seemed to be little uniformity in the practices followed. 
Twenty per cent indicated they required the consent of the student. 
This was done either by a specific written request, a release signed by 
the student at the time of graduation, or the consent included with a 
letter from the requesting agency. 

The majority of schools permit access to student records by investi- 
gators from governmental agencies such as Civil Service Commission, 
Veterans Administration, Army/Navy/Air Force Intelligence, and 
the FBI. However, a few schools refuse such a request and provide 
only selected information on the basis of specific questions. 

One institution reported that the courts had ruled that the academic 
records of a student could not be classified as “‘privileged records” 
and that a court order could be obtained for their release. 

It was pointed out that if transcripts are furnished only on written 
request of a student that he or she might be penalized because of a 
delay which would be necessary to secure consent. 
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It was suggested that it might be desirable to establish a policy 
based on an effort to co-operate with those who had a real need for 
student records; to be alert to the reputation of the requesting agency, 
and apply the common-sense approach of attempting to serve the best 
interests of the student. 

How many institutions furnish the grades of freshmen students to 
the high school from which they graduated? Fifty per cent indicated 
they do so on request. A few do so automatically. Some secure the 
approval of the individual student before doing so. 

How many institutions will not issue official transcripts direct to 
students? Eight indicated they would not. Those who do not, mark 
the transcripts issued to students and others than colleges and uni- 
versities as “Student Copy” or some such designation. These individ- 
uals indicated they follow this policy to discourage tampering with 
official transcripts and for the protection of institutions. 

In this connection it was suggested that the impression of the seal 
of the institution be placed over the signature of the registrar in order 
to offer some protection against forgery. 

Should a partial transcript ever be issued? It was the opinion of the 
majority that all transcripts issued should be complete. Some institu- 
tions felt that a partial transcript might be issued in the case of grad- 
uate programs or professional schools, but if so should clearly be re- 
flected as such. It was also the opinion of the group that the current 
status should be included on any transcript issued. Under no circum- 
stances should a transcript be issued which eliminated poor grades 
or periods of attendance. 

How many institutions will consider for admission a student who 
is currently on “Academic” or “Disciplinary” probation at the last 
School attended? The majority indicated they would consider such an 
applicant, but normally would not if the student were on suspension at 
another institution. 

What is the practice of providing reproductions of records for use 
by other administrative offices? Eight do not distribute records for this 
purpose; all others do. 

What practice is followed in furnishing grades to students and par- 
ents? Fifteen institutions provide grades to students only; one to the 
parents only; all others furnish grades to students and parents. In the 
case of parents it is usual to do so for the parents of students under 
the age of twenty-one. 

Are Evening and Day records combined? It was agreed that the aca- 
demic record of a student should be complete in that it would include 
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all work attempted, whether during the day or in evening classes. It 
was felt this was necessary to insure that any transcript issued was com- 
plete and to prevent cross-reference. It was believed this practice need 
not prevent designation of those courses earned in an evening program 
if such a practice seems desirable. 

Should transcripts reflect the reason for suspension? It was felt that 
a notation to the effect that the student had been suspended for either 
“Academic” or “Disciplinary” reasons was sufficient. It was agreed 
that on inquiry from another school more detailed information should 
be provided in a confidential reply. 

Do you take students who have been dropped for displinary reasons 
at other institutions? Most indicated they would consider such appli- 
cations after a lapse of time and on individual consideration of each 
case. 

Should entries relating to probation—either scholastic or discipli- 
nary—be permanent entries? At most schools it is considered a perma- 
nent entry in each case; five schools indicated they did not consider it 
such and that after a student had cleared the probation it would not 
appear on an official transcript. 

The five institutions following this practice (nonpermanent entry ) 
felt they are obligated to report only “‘current status.” It was pointed 
out that the word “‘probation”’ is often misunderstood, especially by 
prospective employers. 

Are “incomplete” grades removed when another grade is recorded? 
The majority leave the original grade of ‘‘incomplete’”’ with a notation 
of the grade to which it was changed and usually the date of change. 

How much work is accepted by four-year institutions on transfer 
from junior colleges? The general practice is to accept a maximum of 
60 to 70 semester hours, or half of the requirements for a four-year 
degree plan. None accepted more than the equivalent of two years. 

How many institutions will accept some work from a junior college 
after a student has reached junior or senior standing? It is the prac- 
tice of most to accept some work if the courses are of freshman or 
sophomore rank. 

How many schools will award two bachelor’s degrees to the same 
student? All but one institution represented will award two degrees 
(bachelor’s) to the same student. However the minimum requirement 
for the second bachelor’s degree is an additional one year. None will 
award two bachelor’s degrees based on only four years of attendance. 

What is the policy concerning the issuance of duplicate diplomas? 
All but three will issue duplicate diplomas. 
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What is the practice of charging for transcripts? All but three 
issue at least one transcript without charge. The usual practice is to 
charge $1.00 for each additional transcript. One institution charges 
less than $1.00, one charges $2.00; all others $1.00. A great many 
give quantity discount. 

Must candidates for degrees be present at Commencement? All but 
eight require attendance; however all make exceptions under certain 
circumstances. 

How many make a record of transcripts issued? All except one. 

How many use facsimile signature(s) on diplomas? Most do not. 

Have state licensing agencies ever questioned a school’s action in 
allowing credit from a nonaccredited institution? Only one school re- 
ported such an experience. 


Institutions under 1000, Private. Raymond Kiser, Director of Admis- 
sions, West Virginia Wesleyan College, Chairman; John M. Moore, 
Registrar, Swarthmore College, Resource Person; Edgar Bingham, 
Registrar, Emory and Henry College, Recorder. 

In attendance: first session, 95; second session, 60. 


The questions were grouped into four major headings for con- 
venience. Questions introduced from the floor which do not fall into 
one of these catagories, are included under the miscellaneous heading. 

What are we doing about inadequate transcripts from high schools? 
The concensus was that practically all colleges leave this responsibil- 
ity to the high schools, and most of those present felt that high schools 
generally are trying to conform to what colleges desire. It was sug- 
gested that, when possible, college representatives in contact with 
high schools should urge them to use recommended form. 

Should official transcripts be issued to students? Eighty-five per 
cent of those present reported that they would not accept hand-carried 
transcripts. Many felt that official transcripts could be altered to the 
benefit of students. 

Are official transcripts issued to State Department of Education 
without student request and without fee? Forty per cent reported in 
the affirmative. 

In case of transfer to your institution of students who have attended 
more than one institution, do you require separate transcripts from 
each? Ninety-eight per cent answered yes. 

Account for larger institutions losing transcripts. Poor information 
as to where transcript should be sent. Transcript may end up in School 
of Engineering when it should in College of Arts and Sciences. 
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How many schools will release transcript at request of student 
without fee? Almost 100 per cent will release transcript. Student will 
be billed for transcript. 

Does transcript indicate course level? Less than 5 per cent so indi- 
cate. 

Do you include transfer work in cumulative point ratio for honors? 
Twenty-five per cent so indicated. 

How many include transfer work only in determining honors? Five 
per cent so indicated. 

What grade is recorded on permanent record of student forced to 
withdraw for disciplinary action? About 5 per cent recorded “F” on 
all courses. Some 15 per cent “WP” or “WF” according to standing 
at time student dropped. The remaining 80 per cent show no grades. 

How many schools send grades automatically to high schools of 
students? Fifty per cent of schools. 

On request? One hundred per cent. 

In how many schools are students penalized for excessive absences 
by reducing hours? Three per cent; 12 per cent by reducing grades; 
3 per cent by reducing quality points. 

Who is in charge of evaluating transcripts of students? Registrars, 
90 per cent; deans, 7 per cent; admissions officers, 3 per cent. 

How many schools use plus or minus grade on permanent record? 
Fifteen per cent. 

How many use plus or minus grades in computing quality points? 
Ten per cent. 

How many schools figure quality point ratio by dividing total hours 
carried into total quality points earned? Ninety per cent. 

How many would eliminate the “F’” in terms of quality point ratio 
by repeating course? Ninety per cent. 

How many schools show credits only for transfers—no grades or 
quality points? Thirty-five per cent. Very few of the institutions repre- 
sented would view the junior college transfer differently from trans- 
fers from senior colleges. 

How many schools place students coming from unaccredited schools 
on probation? Thirty-five per cent. 

What constitutes an adequate record? Refer to AACRAO report 
on adequate records. 

Can TV courses be treated as any other course in recording on the 
permanent record? Majority of schools prefer to know whether or not 
the course was a TV course or one taken under classroom instruction. 
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How many schools use time and labor saving equipment in keep- 
ing records? Only one in group of 65 use IBM. Enrollment of this 
school is slightly over 1000. Some 15 per cent use McBee punch 
card system, 85 per cent of group do not have more than routine 
office equipment. 

To what extent are students’ records available to professors? Most 
schools allow professor access to permanent records, but records 
must not be removed from office. 

How many schools will allow permanent records to be removed 
by president, dean, or others? Less than 10 per cent. 

How many schools keep students’ nonacademic activities on perma- 
nent file? Roughly 25 per cent. 

How many schools will not show transfer grades on permanent 
record? Thirty-five per cent. 

How many schools have preregistration? Roughly 50 per cent. 

How many schools make class lists at preregistration? Less than 
5 per cent. 

How long are vacation periods for registrars? Less than 5 per cent 
with less than two weeks. More than 75 per cent between two weeks 
and a month. Less than 2 per cent with more than one month. 

How many registrars have faculty rank and are promoted ac- 
cordingly? Approximately 10 per cent. 


ADMISSIONS, RECORDS, AND REGISTRATION 
Institutions under 1000—Public. William H. Neal, Registrar, Mont- 
gomery Junior College, Chairman; William H. Schlifke, Dean, James- 
town Community College, Resource Person; Harper Higgins, Regis- 
trar, Charlotte College, Charlotte, N.C., Recorder. 
In attendance: 34. 


In how many institutions does the entire admission decision rest 
upon the registrar or admissions officer? 4. 

In how many institutions does the entire decision for admission 
rest upon the registrar or admissions officer except in special or 
problem cases? 12. 

How many institutions charge an application and/or matriculation 
fee $5.00 or less or none? 12. 

How many institutions charge more than $5.00? 10. 

How many institutions require an added deposit after notifica- 
tion of acceptance by the college? Minimum of $25: 3. Deposit of 
$50: 5. Five representatives have no dormitory facilities. 
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How many institutions make use of the CEEB testing service? 6. 

What is the present outlook for qualified candidates vs. college 
capacities to admit them? No school felt that this was a serious 
problem. 

How many schools have strict selective admissions policies? 6. 

How many schools expect to have a waiting list for admission on 
May 1? None. 

How many institutions have a cut-off date for filing applications? 
Very few. 

For institutions which accept GED tests, high school level, for 
admission to the freshman class, what are the cutting scores? 

5 use 45 as cutting score (raw). 

3 have unit requirement plus GED test. 
1 uses 35 as the cutting score. 

2 give credit for GED college level tests. 

How many schools grant credit for USAFI credits? One school 
grants a maximum of 15 hours credit for USAFI. One school grants 
a combination of all service credits including USAFI and USS. 
Marine Institute plus GED college level with a maximum of 24 
semester hours. 

Do you give advance credit or placement to high school students 
before entering freshman class? Two schools give advance credit 
to entering freshman. 

How many institutions give proficiency examinations for place- 
ment? 5. Several representatives commented that instead of giving 
advance credit the subject was waived, but semester hours for 
graduation were required. Seven schools represented are teaching 
Russian in 1958-59. 

How many schools represented are on the quarter system? 12. 
Semester system? 16, Registrars and Admissions Officers should have 
written policies and procedures on the evaluation of transfer credits. 
Accrediting agencies look for these facts when evaluating an institu- 
tion. 

Should College Board scores when given on a high school tran- 
script be accepted by the colleges in lieu of report from CEEB? No. 
The best procedure is to require CEEB to send results to the re- 
spective institutions. 

What special training is recommended for the new registrar and 
what schools offer the best training? Western Association Registrars 
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Workshop at the College of the Pacific during summer school of 
each year. The AACRAO handbook for new registrars. By practical 
experience with the ‘‘master-teacher” type of registrar. The following 
graduate schools: (a) Teachers College, Columbia University (b) 
New York University, (c) George Peabody School for Teachers. 

Discussion was held regarding the admission of students from 
junior colleges not accredited by regional associations. Most of those 
in attendance rely fully for admission and credits upon the AACRAO 
yearly bulletin Report of Credit Given by Educational Institutions. 
Mr. Neal, chairman of the session, told the group that he relied upon 
both the bulletin mentioned above and the recommendation of the 
state board of education. 

What reasonable information can the two-year college expect to 
receive from the four-year college in a follow-up research study of 
transfers? Mr. Schlifke, from Jamestown Community College, says 
that he writes to the different senior institutions to which his students 
transfer asking that they let him know the number of credits accepted 
for transfer and particular subjects. Some of the schools represented 
send form letters to former students asking their evaluation of course 
work taken at the junior college and how they fared with regard to 
transfer of credits to the senior institution. 

To whom in a four year institution should a junior college admin- 
istrator address himself in seeking advice to effect a smooth transfer 
from the junior to the senior college with minimum loss of credits? 
Most of those in attendance felt that the deans of the schools to 
which students transferred were the best ones to get advice from. 
Most of those present felt that their colleges had good working rela- 
tionships with the senior institutions. 

Would it be feasible or possible for the four-year college or univer- 
sity to send copies of credit evaluations of junior college transfer stu- 
dents to the junior college registrars? The group felt that this service 
would be quite valuable. This is being done by quite a few schools 
and the group felt that there should be this interinstitutional co- 
operation. 

Do you require that persons on academic probation take fewer sub- 
jects than a full college load each quarter/semester? Four stated that 
their colleges did require such persons to take fewer subjects than a 
full college load. 

W hat is the policy in most colleges, when determining class stand- 
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ing at graduation, of counting ‘“‘D’s” earned in another college, which 
are not transferred for credit and have not been repeated at the pres- 
ent college? Most of the people felt that these “D's” should not be 
counted for class standing. 

Three schools represented transfer ‘‘D’s’’ for credit to their institu- 
tions. Seven do not transfer “D’s’’. Most of the group felt that a maxi- 
mum of 30 or 32 semester hours should be allowed for transfer to 
another college to apply on the Associate in Arts degree. 
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Business Meetings 


I. A LETTER FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Chairman Adams opened the Meeting by reading a letter from 
President Spindt. He said: The business of substituting for someone 
else presents a real challenge; for it is said that the most effective 
mark of a cultivated mind is the ability to take another’s point of 
view, to put one’s self in another's place, and see life and its problems 
from a point of view different from your own. This challenge came 
to me several days ago by way of a telephone call from Dr. Herman 
Spindt’s secretary. This call was followed by a letter from our good 
friend, Herman Spindt, and, before I go any further, I want to read 
part of this letter: 

“Dear Billy: 

‘As you know, doctors are heartless! But they do have regard for 
what seems to be happening inside their patients, and so my doctor 
has ‘confined me to quarters’ for from four to six weeks on suspicion 
or danger of a coronary occlusion, or something very close to it— 
seemingly no thrombosis and no heart damage, and the prospect is 
that eventually the privilege of golf will be restored to me; but—no 
convention—so you will have to take full charge both this year and 
next, as I remember the Constitution.”’ 

This was followed by a personal note in the letter saying that he 
did not want me to think or his friends to think that he was a bed- 
ridden invalid, and therefore if anyone mentioned sending him 
flowers or anything of that nature, that was out of the question; but 
he would be very, very happy to have letters from his friends. His 
address at home is 463 Arlington, Berkeley, California. I hope that 
you will write a line to Herman. 

His closing paragraph in the letter is this: 

“I hardly know what degree of apology I should make to you for 
thus running out on my job and putting all this extra work on you. 
Suffice it to say that I regret it more than I can tell you. No profes- 
sional organization that I have ever belonged to has served education 
as well as AACRAO has, and I had a deep pride in being its presi- 
dent, and had looked forward to six days of real pleasure in the pro- 
gram you arranged and the association of old friends on the Execu- 
tive Committee. Give my regards to the whole Association. 

“Sincerely yours, 
“Herman A. Spindt’ 
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II. REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 


Among the visitors at our meeting we have seven men here from 
Indonesia. They have been in the United States since September of 
1958 for a program of study arranged through the International Co- 
operation Administration in Washington, D.C. and Teachers College, 
Columbia University. Six of the men will occupy important adminis- 
trative positions in the State Universities of Indonesia upon their 
return home; the seventh is the Senior Official of the Coordinating 
Bureau for Higher Education in the Ministry of Education. 

In the brief period since independence was gained, Indonesia has 
been rapidly expanding its university system. Several new institutions 
have been founded within the past several years, and all of the uni- 
versities are engaged in an intensive program of reorganization. New 
campus facilities are being planned and a number of new faculties 
will be established at each of the institutions to provide the country 
with necessary leaders in the fields of education, agriculture, public 
health, medicine, business, industry, etc. 

An immediate and critical problem is the training of administra- 
tive leaders who can take a major responsibility in guiding the uni- 
versities during the period of expansion and reorganization. 

During the first part of this year, these men were enrolled for 
graduate course work in college administration. A very important, if 
not the most important, part of the program was for them to get the 
“feel,” so to speak, and to find out actually how universities are run. 
They needed to know as much as they could about the different types 
of institutions, state institutions, private institutions, large institu- 
tions, institutions in rural communities. They needed everything they 
could possibly get within this one year, because when they go back 
they will have the responsibility to put into effect the best of the 
ideas that they will have gained here. 

Thére are many visitations throughout the United States, by people 
from other countries, as all of you know, where there is opportunity 
to meet the people and to visit the campuses. But this was a little 
different, in that it was hoped that these men would have an oppor- 
tunity to sit down with the presidents of the universities, with the 
comptrollers of universities, with the registrars, admissions officers, 
librarians, directors of housing, and actually have an opportunity to 
find out how they go about their business. 

This was something easily outlined but not so easily put into ef- 
fect, as we found out in trying to carry it out; and, in fact, we ran into 
what appeared to be a stalemate. I thought, ‘“Well, I'll just call up 
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some of my friends,” and, as a result of telephone calls, the doors 
were opened to seven institutions, which provided exactly the oppor- 
tunity that these men needed. This was done by John Rhoads at 
Temple University; Irene Davis at Johns Hopkins; Rebecca Tansil at 
State Teachers College in Towson, Maryland; Dick Tuthill at Duke 
University; and I will say I am still calling on Roy Armstrong at the 
University of North Carolina and he got the door opened there; Mr. 
McGhee at South Carolina State Agricultural and Mechanical College 
in Orangeburg; Mr. Thomason at the University of Tennessee; and 
Mr. Long at West Virginia University. 

The programs in some cases were arranged between deans or presi- 
dents of the institutions and the faculty adviser; but the plan and all 
the details, the little things that had to be worked out, everything of 
that sort, were arranged through the members of the Association, 
and in a most excellent way. The opportunity that was presented to 
the men from Indonesia I believe—and I don’t think I am wrong— 
was really made possible through the willingness and readiness to 
work of the members of our Association. 

I might add at this point, briefly, because I want to introduce these 
men, that last year, in working out a program of a different type for 
some people from Afghanistan, Mr. McCulley at the Texas College 
of Arts and Industry at Kingsville, Texas, responded immediately to 
telephone calls to take care of the needs there. 

I would like at this time to introduce these men. One is a member 
of the Ministry of Education, and six will be the chief administrative 
officers, which they call Secretaries under their administrative system, 
in the universities spread throughout Indonesia. I will introduce first 
Mr. R. Soekanto. He is the Senior Official of the Coordinating Bureau 
for Higher Education of the Ministry of Education. 

Mr. Ridwan is Lecturer in the Faculty of Law and Social Sciences 
in the University of North Sumatra, Medan, and upon his return 
from the United States, he will be appointed Secretary of the Uni- 
versity of North Sumatra. 

Mr. Soeprapto will be the Senior Officer of the Administration 
staff of Gadah Medah University. 

Mr. Affandi will be a member of the Administrative Staff of 
Gadjah Mada University in Jogjakarta. 

Mr. Sumarsono will be Secretary of Airlangga University. 

Mr. Kusumahatmadja is Secretary of the University of Padjadjaran. 

Mr. Soeharto will be appointed Secretary of Hasanuddin Univer- 
sity in Makassar. 
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These gentlemen have been busy looking over the program to 
decide which sessions they might attend. They have been looking 
forward to this meeting because every place they visited, the last 
thing said was, ‘We'll see you in Pittsburgh.” They really feel that 
they are part of this group and they have had opportunity to renew 
acquaintances and to make many new friends. 


III. REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON RESEARCH AND SERVICE 


It is a privilege to have this opportunity to present some of the 
activities and approaches of the Committee on Research and Service. 
I shall try not to make this a routine committee report but rather a 
highlighted summary of the past year’s activities. In so doing, I hope 
that I can impart some of the enthusiasm and excitement that the 
committee members have experienced in approaching their assign- 
ments. 

This committee took on its present form during the meeting of 
the Committee on Professional Activities in Chicago, January 1958, 
as a culmination of much discussion and correspondence over the 
previous months. At that time it was decided that the need for sound 
research in higher education, and the current development of the 
American Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Offi- 
cers coupled to make it very timely that such a committee be set up 
as soon as possible. There seemed to be necessity for concentrating 
certain of the professional activities of AACRAO in a small, hard- 
working group. There should be one group where service and co- 
ordinating functions could be performed regularly and without delay 
and one which would be constantly aware of our necessity and op- 
portunities to grow professionally both individually and as a national 
Association. 

The original mission of the Committee was spelled out in three 
categories: 

1. Present procedures should be revaluated to see if they should 
be modified in any way to better serve the end result or possibly 
expand the end result. 

2. Co-ordinating the relationship of AACRAO with all of the 
agencies working in the field of higher education. We felt that 
we should work with these agencies very closely; and in proj- 
ects where we are best qualified, we should take the lead. We 
felt further that, under this category, data gathering and data 
analysis can no longer be divorced. 

3. This could well be called AACRAO research, under which we 
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should develop a positive attitude in advancing research in our 
phase of higher education. 

Having a Committee dedicated to these purposes, what to call it! 
The title of Research and Service seemed to be the most descriptive. 
Service was certainly one of its main functions. Research according 
to Webster is ‘‘studious inquiry; usually, critical and exhaustive in- 
vestigation or experimentation having for its aim the revision of 
accepted conclusions, in the light of newly discovered facts.” This 
seemed to describe the other main function of the Committee. The 
title was meant to be descriptive rather than sensational and I hope 
that the Committee lives up to it. 

The Committee swung into action just one year ago, and by the 
end of last May it had eleven active subcommittees. We did not have 
to look far for challenges; they were waiting for us. 

Perhaps you have heard the analogy between the inebriate leaning 
on a lamppost in the wee hours of the morning and the statistician 
using figures. He used it for support rather than for illumination. 
I think that one of the fundamental objectives of this committee is 
to help us adopt a more professional attitude: to develop good infor- 
mation and to use it for illumination instead of support. 

Under the area of Service, we have worked with the Selective Serv- 
ice Headquarters in developing the new reporting Forms 103 and 109. 
I think that you are all familiar with those forms by now and I hope 
that you are as pleased with them as I am. During the development 
of the new forms we found the people in the Selective Service Head- 
quarters most co-operative and receptive to our ideas and suggestions, 
and I personally found it to be a very gratifying and pleasant experi- 
ence. The experience certainly brought the two groups closer together, 
and we are much better prepared to face and solve any mutual prob- 
lems that might arise in the future. In making our suggestions for 
the modified forms we gathered ideas from a representative group 
of registrars and also circulated some of the proof copies. It is our 
belief that the new forms are currently the best over-all solution 
within the framework of the existing Selective Service Law. We do 
solicit your comments, though, if you find that the new forms give 
you difficulty in your particular application. 

Under Research we took a big bite for our first year, the Student 
Migration Study. It was most desirable, the Committee decided, hav- 
ing discussed it with various national organizations and regional 
groups, to do such a project during the Fall of 1958 and to have the 
results published the following spring. It was in an area where we 
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were most qualified. And perhaps, most important, by conducting 
the project, we could prove to ourselves as well as to others, that 
even though AACRAO does not have full-time staff members, it can 
still tackle a sizable project and do it well. 

The Student Migration Study has been a sizable project. To give 
you some idea of the magnitude: it has involved approximately 
61,000 punched-cards, 520 hours of machine time, 600 hours of one 
person’s time, 4,778 letters, 64 long distance telephone calls, and 18 
telegrams. The members of the Committee on Research and Service 
have given unselfishly of their time in planning and guiding the 
project. As many of you know, we used a system of state representa- 
tives through whom the data in the various states were collected. We 
owe those state representatives a sincere vote of appreciation for a big 
job well done. But the project was only possible through the efforts 
of the project director, Nelson Parkhurst at Purdue University, who 
undertook the direct responsibility for this program, with the en- 
thusiastic support of his president, Frederick L. Hovde. We are in- 
deed thankful to Purdue University for absorbing the indirect costs 
of this project, and even some of the direct costs, and in general for 
making it possible for AACRAO to conduct such a large-scale project. 

These are a couple of things among others that we have accom- 
plished during the past year. Now what are some of our plans for 
the future? We plan to conduct as intensive co-operation as possible 
with other national organizations concerned with higher education in 
the particular areas of admissions and registrars’ responsibilities. In 
order to realize the maximum from this co-operation, most of the 
planning, contacts, and resulting follow-through will have to be 
carried by the members of the Committee on Research and Service. 
This is a large burden for a few; but the members of the Committee 
on Research and Service have all indicated a willingness to extend 
themselves beyond what can normally be expected in an extracurricu- 
lar assignment, for a two- or three-year period. The contacts are al- 
ready numerous. During the past year we had active associations 
with the 

American Association of Colleges 

American Association of Junior Colleges 

American Council on Education 

Office of Statistical Information and Research 

American Textbook Publishers Institute 

Bureau of the Census 

Bureau of Labor Statistics 
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Center for the Study of Liberal Education for Adults 

Council on Cooperation in Teacher Education 

Council for Research in Education 

National Education Association 

United States Office of Education. 

These contacts have resulted in mutual exchange of ideas and a 
much better idea of what each other is doing and is contemplating 
doing in the near future. One of our prime objectives is to help to 
co-ordinate the efforts currently being made in the field of higher 
education so as to avoid duplication and to improve the results. In so 
doing, the professional stature of AACRAO and its members is 
becoming more widely recognized. 

I should also like to emphasize at this time that this Committee is 
available to take up problems and questions of a professional nature 
that previously have had no particular group within AACRAO to 
which to be referred. We hope that all contacts will receive prompt 
attention. This is a year-round working committee, not just one that 
meets once or twice a year. 

What are the future plans in the role of research? First, there is 
the possibility of doing more with the Student Migration Study in 
the area of enrollment trends. Secondly, there is the matter of Basic 
Data and Definitions, which brings me to what I believe to be the 
highlight of this report. 

We do not really know very much in concrete terms about higher 
education. Each fall there is a mad scramble to find out a quick 
number to determine ‘how many students,’’ and very few seem con- 
cerned as to what the number represents. Certain categories are ear- 
marked for special publicity. Last fall great publicity was given the 
fact that first-year college enrollment in engineering dropped 11 per 
cent, with the very strong implication that our national security had 
suffered a serious setback. As far as I could see there was very little 
thought given to the fact that some of the potential engineers might 
be turning to such fields as mathematics and physics, which are 
closely allied to some of the engineering fields and which are also 
vitally important in our national defense effort. Prospective students 
have been prompted to ask the college and university admissions rep- 
resentatives, ‘““What is your student-faculty ratio?’ I don’t know 
what they intend to do with it; certainly it is neither a basis of com- 
paring one place with another, nor a key to the size of a freshman 
section! 

To me it adds up to the fact that our basic procedures and defini- 
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tions are not firm enough; and if we do not take steps to have a better 
set of definitions more widely accepted than we now have, some other 
organization will step in and do our job for us. Bob Mahn’s A 
Glossary of Terms is an excellent starting point and represents a good 
deal of conscientious work, but it must be developed further; and 
more importantly, it must be more widely accepted. We must develop 
a more meaningful way of counting our most basic unit of concern, 
the student. What is a student? By the time we wonder about part- 
time, full-time, correspondence, daytime, evening, and extension stu- 
dents we begin to get an idea of the problem. In short, there is much 
to be done in the area of definitions and we are convinced that it is 
as much a selling job as it is arriving at the proper definitions them- 
selves. 

There is also the growing need that each of us keep a yearly set of 
data more complete than most of us are now doing. This will not 
only augment the information on the national and state picture, but 
will also give us a more consistent and meaningful picture on higher 
education. 

But first we must decide what is needed and bring that together 
with what can be done. It will require advice, criticism, and sugges- 
tions outside of our own organization. I am happy to report that 
through the Committee on Research and Service we have formed 
the following working group to concern itself with the problem of 
Basic Data and Definitions: 

Robert H. Kroepsch from the New England Board of Higher 

Education representing the Regional Boards 

Elmer D. West from the Office of Statistical Information and Re- 

search of the American Council on Education 

Herbert S. Conrad, Director, Educational Statistics Branch, United 

States Office of Education 

James K. Hitt and myself representing this Association 

and a representative from the Business Officers Association. 

We are most pleased with this membership, each one of which has 
expressed enthusiastic interest in the project and a willingness to 
support it with his work. The first meeting is next month in Boston 
and I hope that before the year is out we have some real progress to 
report. 

The word “professionalism” has run through this report—I gather 
that one of the major concerns of AACRAO is to help us adopt a 
more professional approach on our own campuses. I should like to 
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draw a final analogy in this direction. At home I have a five year old 
daughter called Susie. Susie is without a doubt the most enthusiastic 
and consequently the loudest singer in her kindergarten class. She is 
also apt to be flat, in fact quite flat. Her teacher says, “Susie, think 
high, and it will help you to sing high.” And do you know, it really 
helps! Thinking high keeps her on key. I believe the same holds true 
for us: if we think professionally it will help us to be professional, 
and will reflect in our work as well as in our attitudes. 
Respectfully submitted, 
RoBERT E. HEWEs, Chairman 


IV. REPORT OF THE BUDGET COMMITTEE 


ESTIMATED INCOME 


1958-59 $37,000.00 
1959-60 $37,125.00 


BUDGET 

1958-59 1959-60 
General) Administration: $ 6,000.00 $ 6,000.00 
Evaluations: and: Standards. 500.00 500.00 
100.00 


This budget was adopted by vote of the Meeting. 


V. REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON NOMINATIONS AND ELECTIONS 


1. The results of voting for a Committee on Nominations and 
Elections for 1959-60 were as follows: 

Florence N. Brady, Occidental College (2 year term) 

Katharine George, Northwestern University (2 year term) 

D. Thomas Ordeman, Orgeon State College (1 year term) 

Richard L, Tuthill, Duke University (1 year term) 

Oliver W. Wagner, Washington University (1 year term) 

2. To replace vacancies on the Executive Committee, the following 
members were nominated: 

Member-at-Large—for a two-year term, Ethelyn B. Toner, Univer- 
sity of Washington. 
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Treasurer—for a three-year term, Endicott A. Batchelder, Univer- 


sity of Pittsburgh. 
President-Elect—Charles E. Harrell, University of Indiana. 


Respectfully submitted, 
MARJORIE M, CUTLER 
KATHERINE HILLIKER 
J. EveRETT LONG 
LEONARD G. NySTROM 
JOHN M. RuHoaDs 
C. O. WILLIAMS 
IRENE Davis, Chairman 


The report of the Committee was adopted by unanimous vote. 


VI. DISTINGUISHED SERVICE AWARD 


The plaque which constitutes the Distinguished Service Award is 
engraved as follows: 

“Distinguished Service Award, American Association of Collegiate 
Registrars and Admissions Officers, presented by publishers of Tzme, 
Life, and Sports Illustrated. This plaque is symbolic of a distin- 
guished service award to a member of this Association who has made 
an outstanding contribution this past year to the professional activities 
of AACRAO. The nominations of members for consideration for 
this distinct honor were made by the Nominating Committee and the 
final selection was made by the Executive Committee, whose members 
are of course not eligible for consideration. This award will be pre- 
sented annually and the winner’s name will be engraved thereon.” 

The Distinguished Service Award for 1959 was given to Robert E. 
Mahn of Ohio University. 


- VII. REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 


We, the members of the American Association of Collegiate Reg- 
istrars and Admissions Officers, as we approach the time when the 
gavel will be heard signaling the end of this 45th Annual Meeting 
of our Association, do express our appreciation and recognition of 
the diverse and efficient services which the following have rendered 
to the Association during the year: 

First, to Herman Spindt, President, who worked tirelessly through 
the year, assisting Regional Associations and preparing for this An- 
nual Meeting. We deeply regret that he could not be here and see 
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the splendid result of the preparations to which he so richly con- 
tributed. 

Second, to President-Elect William F. Adams, on whose shoulders 
rested the principal responsibility for our program and the additional 
burden of presiding in the absence of President Spindt. Two years of 
this direct responsibility will be a burden for him but a pleasure for 
the rest of us. 

Third, to Maurice Murphy, who with the help of his efficient com- 
mittee, took care of a multitude of details and was principally respon- 
sible for such a smoothly running meeting. 

Fourth, to the Executive Committee and other members of the 
Association who performed for and participated in the many meet- 
ings of this fine conference. 

Further, we wish to thank the exhibitors and local industries who 
so generously extended many special services and courtesies to our 
organization. 

To our guests, who have enriched our programs by their informa- 
tive and stimulating addresses, discussions, and other contributions, 
we extend our warmest gratitude. Especially we say thanks to: 

Rabbi Abraham Krantz of Temple Emmanuel, Greensburg, Penn- 
sylvania. 

The Very Reverend Vernon F. Gallagher, C.S.Sp., President, 
Duquesne University. 

Dr. Calvin E. Gross, Superintendent, Pittsburgh Public Schools. 

Lt. Col. John Prosser, National Selective Service Headquarters. 

John M. Duggan, Director of Test Interpretation, College En- 
trance Examination Board. 

William B. Schrader, Director of Statistical Analyses, Educational 
Testing Service. 

Jacob Hartstein, Dean of the Graduate Faculty, Long Island Uni- 
versity. 

William A. Kinzler, Farmingdale (New York) Public Schools. 

George S. Olsen, Superintendent-Principal, Lyons Township High 
School, La Grange, Illinois. 

Dr. Erwin D. Canham, Editor, The Christian Science Monitor. 

Dean Margaret Habein, Fairmount College of Liberal Arts and 
Sciences, University of Wichita. 

Marjorie Thomas McCormick, Chatham College. 

Dr. Dorothy Klenke Nash, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

Dr. Walter L. Moser, Minister, Edgewood Presbyterian Church. 
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Chancellor Edward H. Litchfield, University of Pittsburgh. 

Dr. T. R. McConnell, Chairman, Center for the Study of Higher 
Education, University of California. 

Dr. John W. French, Research Associate, Educational Testing 
Service. 

Reverend J. Gerald Walsh, Academic Vice-President, Duquesne 
University. 

Dr. C. Stanton Belfour, Director of the Pittsburgh Foundation. 

Harold L. Dahnke, Director of Space Utilization, Michigan State 
University. 

James I. Doi, Director of Institutional Research, University of 
Colorado. 

Vernon L. Ausen, Supervisor of Room Assignments and Sched- 
uling, University of Minnesota. 

H. D. Bareither, Director, Central Office on the Use of Space, 
University of Illinois. 

Many fine Musical groups have provided most delightful and en- 
joyable entertainment at various meetings. We wish to make our en- 
thusiastic commendations and extend our hearty thanks to these 
groups and to the institutions they represented. They are: 

The Tamburitzans—Duquesne University. 

The Brass Ensemble—School of Music, Duquesne University. 

The University Glee Club—University of Pittsburgh. 

The Department of Music—Carnegie Institute of Technology. 

Finally, we wish to take this official means of conveying the sense 
of loss felt by all of us who knew them for the following deceased 
associates who have served our Association, their institutions, and 
their students: 

F. S. Campbell, Boston College. 

Eby C. Espenshade, Elizabethtown College. 

Ezra‘L Gillis, Honorary Member and Dean of Registrars. 

Florence McGahey, Honorary Member. 

Claribelle B. Olsen, Hamline University. 

Bert Steggert, University Examiner, Loyola of Chicago. 


Respectfully submitted, 
JOHN M. HoucHENS, University of Louisville 
C. R. Maxam, Butler University 
STELLA Morris, Colorado State University 
LEONARD G. NysTROM, Southern Methodist 
Harvey HALL, Stanford University, Chairman 
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A supplementary resolution, moved from the floor by W. C. 
Smyser, was incorporated into the report: E. Vincent O’Brien has 
finished six years as Treasurer, during which he has done an ex- 
tremely capable and competent job and has been extremely pleasant 
to work with. We express our commendation to Vince for a good 
job well done. 

The report was adopted by unanimous vote. 


VIII. THE NEw Honorary MEMBERS 
J. ANTHONY HUMPHREYS 


J. Anthony Humphreys, “Tony” to all of his friends, had many interesting and 
varied experiences, both in the educational world and in business, before joining the 
ranks of AACRAO as Director of Personnel Service and Registrar at Wilson Junior 
College, which position he has held since 1934. 

Tony received his B.A. degree from Oberlin College, where he was elected to 
Phi Beta Kappa; his M.A. and Ph.D. from the University of Chicago. After receiving 
his M.A. degree, Tony spent two years in the Winnetka Public School System as 
principal of a junior high school and teacher of social studies; then the urge to try 
the business world was so strong that he resigned and went with Butler Bros. in 
their advertising department. After two years in business, he decided to return to 
educational work and accepted a position at the Central Y.M.C.A. College in Chicago 
as Dean of their College of Commerce and Head of their Guidance Bureau. Sub- 
sequently, his undergraduate Alma Mater, Oberlin College, lured him to Ohio to 
become Director of Personnel Service at Oberlin, where he remained for four years. 
He left Oberlin to finish his Ph.D. at the University of Chicago and received it in 
June, 1934. That fall he went to Wilson Junior College, where he has remained for 
these past 25 years. 

During this period, Tony has contributed much to AACRAO and has been a 
tireless worker in his quiet, modest way. He has served on many committees as well 
as on the Board of Editors of our Journal, COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY. Of the com- 
mittees, his work as chairman of the Committee on TV and Higher Education has 
been of special importance. 

His publications include a textbook on guidance services and several monographs, 
as well as articles in COLLEGE AND UNtversiTy. His monograph, Helping Youth 
Choose A Career, has been of great value to innumerable students. It is impossible 
to measure the service he has rendered over the years or to estimate the number of 
individuals who have benefited by his warm, personal interest and tireless efforts. 
One cannot fail to gain something by just knowing Tony. 

In recognition of your contributions to AACRAO, as well as to the many other 
professional organizations of which you are a member, and in recognition of the 
outstanding achievements in your field of guidance, AACRAO is proud to confer on 
you, J. Anthony Humphreys, the status of Honorary Member, with all the rights 
and privileges pertaining thereto. 


Leroy WELLS ARMSTRONG 


The golden-voiced warbler from North Carolina was graduated from the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina in Chapel Hill in 1926. After teaching in the public 
schools of Greensboro for two years, he returned to the University and studied law 
for two years, becoming president of his class and a member of the law fraternity, 
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Phi Delta Phi. In 1930, he accepted the position of Director of Pre-College Guidance 
in the University. He became Director of Admissions in 1940, the position he held 
until June, 1958, at which time he left the University to become Executive Secretary 
of the John Motley Morehead Foundation. 

In civic and social affairs, both in his region and afar, Roy has made a great con- 
tribution. He has been a very active member of his social fraternity, Chi Phi. He 
has been active in the affairs of Kiwanis, the Boy Scouts, and the Methodist Church. 
His interests and activities in the North Carolina Association of Collegiate Regis- 
trars and Admissions Officers, the North Carolina College Conference, and the 
Southern Association of College Registrars are surpassed by no one. These activities 
have brought many honors to Roy. Perhaps the honor which he prizes most is the 
life membership in the Ninety and Nine Club, Municipal Pier, St. Petersburg, 
Florida. 

Roy's actively recorded service to the American Association of Collegiate Regis- 
trars and Admissions Officers covers a span of nineteen years. He has been identified 
with its most important committees, both as a member and as chairman, To these 
committees, he gave unreservedly of his time and ability and defended with vigor 
those issues which he held to be significant. The offices he held attest to his recog- 
nized good judgment and his value as a leader, for he has served effectively as Second 
Vice-President, President-Elect, and President. 

All in all, this perpetual ray of sunshine has been a wise counsellor to youth, a 
statesman in education, and an exemplification of the spirit of service. Above all, he 
has been, and is, a friend of all just men. Always the same, exuding an abundant life 
whether luxuriating in the Sheraton-Cadillac, chasing sparrows in the rain on the 
beach at the DeLido, or struggling for existence in the Way Side Cafe in outdoor 
Alabama. In all of his activities his services have been characterized by the generous 
devotion of his time and effort beyond the ordinary limits. His high quality of per- 
sonal character combined with his excellence as a professional leader fully merit 
the unusual esteem in which he has been held throughout the years of his member- 
ship in AACRAO. All of these will be sorely missed as he goes into another field of 
endeavor. 

Leroy Wells Armstrong, because of your sympathetic understanding for the wel- 
fare of your fellow workers, and because of your keen insight and forward-looking 
approach to the problems of admissions and records, and because of your untiring 
efforts in furthering the interests of AACRAO—never shirking any responsibility— 
this Association is honored to bestow upon you the title of Honorary Member. 


REGISTRATION OF MEETINGS 


1910-1959 
Registra- 
tions Year Place President 

24 1910 Detroit A. H. Parrott, North Dakota Agricul- 
tural College (Chairman) 

30 1911 Boston *A. H. Espenshade, Pennsylvania State 
College (Chairman) 

38 1912 Chicago *A. H. Espenshade, Pennsylvania State 
College 

23 1913 Salt Lake City *J. A. Cravens, Indiana University 

46 1914 Richmond E. J. Mathews, University of Texas 

55 1915 Ann Arbor *G. O. Foster, University of Kansas 

69 1916 New York Walter Humphries, Massachusetts Insti- 


tute of Technology 
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66 
106 


107 
118 
160 
105 


155 
214 
253 
119 


250 
252 
282 
266 
219 
245 
309 
285 
334 
442 
325 
404 


316 
381 


285 
380 


622 
586 


419 
348 
702 


588 
651 


764 
846 
694 
795 


801 


1917 
1919 


1920 
1922 
1924 
1925 


1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 


1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 


1942 
1944 


1946 
1947 


1948 
1949 


1950 
1951 
1952 


1953 
1954 


1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 


1959 


* Deceased. 


Lexington 
Chicago 


Washington 
St. Louis 
Chicago 
Boulder 


Minneapolis 
Atlanta 
Cleveland 
Seattle 


Memphis 
Buffalo 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Raleigh 
Detroit 


Kansas City 


New Orleans 


New York 
St. Louis 


Chicago 


Chicago 
Chicago 


Atlanta 
Denver 


Philadelphia 
Columbus 


San Francisco 


Houston 
Washington 


Minneapolis 
St. Louis 


Boston 
Detroit 
Denver 
Cincinnati 


Pittsburgh 


*F, A. Dickey, Columbia University 

*A. W. Tarbell, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology 

*Ezra L Gillis, University of Kentucky 

*A. G. Hall, University of Michigan 

J. A. Gannett, University of Maine 

*T. J. Wilson, Jr., University of North 
Carolina 

G. P. Tuttle, University of Illinois 

*R. M. West, University of Minnesota 

Ira M. Smith, University of Michigan 

C. E. Friley, Agricultural and Mechani- 
cal College of Texas 

*E. J. Grant, Columbia University 

J. P. Mitchell, Stanford University 

R. N. Dempster, Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity 

J. G. Quick, University of Pittsburgh 

*F, O. Holt, University of Wisconsin 

*K. P. R. Neville, University of Western 
Ontario 

*Alan Bright, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology 

*J. R. Sage, Iowa State College 

Fred L. Kerr, University of Arkansas 

Edith D. Cockins, Ohio State University 

William S. Hoffman, The Pennsylvania 
State College 

J. C. MacKinnon, Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology 

A. H. Larson, Eastman School of Music 

*J. R. Robinson, George Peabody Col- 
lege 

Ernest C. Miller, University of Chicago 

S. Woodson Canada, University of Mis- 
souri 

Carrie Mae Probst, Goucher College 

R. Fred Thomason, University of Ten- 
nessee 

R. E. McWhinnie, University of Wyo- 
ming 

Elwood C. Kastner, New York Univer- 
sity 

John E. Fellows, University of Okla- 
homa 

Emma E. Deters, University of Buffalo 

Ronald B. Thompson, Ohio State Uni- 
versity 

Albert F. Scribner, Valparaiso University 

John M. Rhoads, Temple University 

W. C. Smyser, Miami University 

Roy Armstrong, University of North 
Carolina 

Herman A. Spindt, University of Cali- 
fornia 
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MEMBERSHIP OF THE ASSOCIATION, 1914-1959 


No. of No. of 

Year Members Year Members 
1914 62 1939 784 
1915 100 1940 790 
1916 223 1941 802 
1917 140 1942 823 
1919 177 1943 814 
1920 194 1944 874 
1922 210 1945 969 
1924 299 1946 1054 
1925 331 1947 1200 
1926 384 1948 1181 
1927 504 1949 1245 
1928 622 1950 1380 
1929 696 1951 1438 
1930 749 1952 1483 
1931 754 1953 1452 
1932 720 1954 1537 
1933 705 1955 1598 
1934 671 1956 1522 
1935 671 1957 1528 
1936 699 1958 1586 
1937 722 1959 1579 
1938 756 


46TH ANNUAL MEETING 


The 46th Annual Meeting of AACRAO will be held April 18-22, 
1960, in the Hotel Statler, Los Angeles, California. Edgar L. Lazier, 
General Chairman of Local Arrangements, cordially invites all mem- 
bers to attend. 

In 1961, the meeting will be held in Miami Beach, Florida; and in 
1962, in Kansas City, Missouri. 


ue 
ie 
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Reported to Us 
M. M. C. 


Fred E. Crossland, a member of the faculty at New York University since 
1947, has been named Director of Admissions at NYU. He succeeds 
Thomas P. Robinson, who recently was named Dean of NYU’s University 
College of Arts and Science. He will be responsible for the University’s 
over-all admissions program, including liaison with high schools and the 
development of general admissions policies. 


William Gowler has been named Director of Admissions at Westmont 
College, Santa Barbara, California. 


Fred E. Nessell, Registrar and Secretary of the Faculties of George 
Washington University retired at the end of the Spring Semester, after 30 
years’ service to the University. He has been on leave of absence since 
February 28. Mr. Nessell went to the University in 1929 as Assistant Regis- 
trar. He became Registrar in 1930, a post he has held ever since, except 
for a five-year period when he served as the University’s Business Manager. 
A graduate of Hiram College, he served as Registrar of that institution be- 
fore going to George Washington. He has been President of the Ohio 
Association of Collegiate Registrars and President of the Middle States As- 
sociation of Collegiate Registrars. 

Mr. and Mrs. Nessell plan to live in Washington Court House, Ohio, 
and Mr. Nessell, who is an ordained minister, plans to do occasional 
preaching from time to time in various churches. 

He is succeeded by Frederick R. Houser, formerly Assistant Registrar. 


Word has been received of the death February 19 of Claribelle B. Olson 
after a lengthy illness. She had been Registrar of Hamline University since 
1934 and secretary to the President of Hamline seven years prior to that 
date. Miss Olson had been an active member of AACRAO and was presi- 
dent of the Upper Midwest Association of Collegiate Registrars in 1958. 


Dr. Clyde H. Keutzer, President of the Hartford, Connecticut, School of 
Music, has been named Director of Admissions and Professor of Educa- 
tion at Yeshiva University’s Graduate School of Education. 


On February 26, 1959, Upland College, California (formerly Beulah 
College) was approved for membership in the Western College Association 
and was granted accredited status by WCA. 
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The Air Force Academy has received word of its accreditation by the 
North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. Normally, 
the Association will not consider accrediting an institution until it has grad- 
uated at least one class. It gave early consideration to the application of 
the Academy, which graduated its first class on June 3, 1959, because the 
law provided that the Academy could not award Bachelor of Science de- 
grees to its graduates until it was accredited. 


In March 1959, the name of Kansas State Teachers College in Pittsburg 
was changed to Kansas State College of Pittsburg. This represents the 
fourth name the institution has had since it opened in 1903. According to 
Dr. Leonard H. Axe, President, ‘“The name change does not mean any 
less effort would be made in our teacher education program. Rather the 
program will be strengthened along with other growing interest areas. The 
changed name is an official recognition by the Board of Regents and the 
Legislature of the State of Kansas of the student and academic area growth 
the college has enjoyed.” 


Michigan State University will offer a concentration in educational tele- 
vision and radio through its Ph.D. program in the College of Communica- 
tion Arts. Graduates of this program will have competency in both com- 
munications and education. The major mass media approach will be 
handled through the Department of Television, Radio and Film, in close 
working relationship with the College of Education. 

Scheduled to begin this summer, the program should help satisfy the 
need of the ‘‘rapidly-developing field of educational broadcasting for more 
and more thoroughly educated and well-trained educational philosophers,” 
commented Professor Leo Martin, head of the Department of Television, 
Radio and Film. Graduates will be qualified to supervise school or college 
closed circuit broadcasting systems for teaching, to administer educational 
TV or radio stations, or to teach broadcasting at the college level. 

The program will include concentrations in the fields of mass media, 
communication process and effects, and communications research methods. 
Within the mass media major area special attention will be paid to plan- 
ning and production of educational TV and radio programs, classroom use 
of the media and teaching of them, administration of educational stations. 
Seminars and independent project work will be emphasized. 


Four Monsanto Chemical Company chemists and engineers will return 
to colleges in the fall on paid leaves of absence as part of the company’s 
program to encourage scientific development of its technical staff, Carroll 
A. Hochwalt, vice president of research, engineering, and development has 
announced. Academic Leaves, inaugurated by Monsanto in 1946, have been 
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awarded to a total of 32 chemists and engineers prior to these appoint- 
ments. Those receiving the award are carried on the company’s payroll at 
full salary while attending college, and their tuition, books, and all other 
university fees also are paid by the company. In addition, the company 
pays the cost of locating the recipient and his family at the school and re- 
location at the site of Monsanto work afterward. 


The College of William and Mary inaugurated a new program this sum- 
mer that may help to answer the often-repeated question, “What does a 
history major do if he does not want to teach?” The 14-month program 
will combine academic work for the master’s degree in American history 
with practical professional experience in historical editing, the management 
of historical libraries, or the interpretation of historical sites. Arranged by 
the college with the co-operation of Colonial Williamsburg, the Institute 
of Early American History and Culture, and the National Historical Park 
at Yorktown, the program was designed specifically to encourage partici- 
pating students to make use of the unique facilities available in the James- 
town-Williamsburg-Yorktown “historic triangle.” 

Students interested primarily in the historical editing aspect of the com- 
bined program will supplement their academic courses with work at the 
Institute of Early American History and Culture, publishers of books and 
periodicals. Those whose main interest is in the operation of historical 
libraries will learn the details of such activities as manuscript collection, the 
use of microfilm, and the calendaring of special collections through work- 
ing at the libraries of the college and of Colonial Williamsburg. Students 
who want experience in the interpretation of historical sites will go to the 
Colonial National Parks at Jamestown and Yorktown and to Colonial 
Williamsburg, to help with such projects as archaeological excavation, 
classification of artifacts, preparation of museum exhibits, and research on 
pamphlets for public consumption. 


Awarded stipends of up to $1,500 and free to enroll at any college or 
university, the 2,316 National Merit scholarship recipients are now study- 
ing at 343 schools from coast to coast. A recent survey shows that more 
than half of those receiving NMS grants, 1,277, may be found at 28 fa- 
vorite institutions. Harvard, with 212, has the largest group. Other schools 
with sizeable NMS contingents include Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, 164; Radcliffe College, 67 ; California Institute of Technology, 66; 
Stanford University, 64; Yale University, 62; Princeton University, 57; 
University of Michigan, 55; Swarthmore College, 52; Rice Institute, 49; 
Cornell University, 45; and Notre Dame 40. 

Thirty-six NMS winners have chosen Northwestern University and 
Oberlin while 29 are enrolled at the University of Chicago and Duke Uni- 
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versity. Other schools with large groups are Wellesley College, 26; Reed 
College, 23; University of Illinois, 20; Purdue University, Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, and the University of Wisconsin, each with 19; Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity and Amherst College with 18; and Columbia University, Dartmouth 
College, Carnegie Institute of Technology, and Indiana University, each 
with 17. 


“Pay-as-you-go”” education has come to Nebraska as a result of a new 
program offered by the Omaha National Bank. Students in Nebraska col- 
leges and universities will be given an opportunity to finance their college 
education by means of a loan agreement with parents or sponsors of the 
students. Tuition, books, fees, and room and board expenses will be fur- 
nished by the bank at the beginning of each semester, for a period up to 
four years. Only undergraduates are eligible for the loans. The loans are 
repaid in monthly payments ranging from 18 to 72 installments. A five 
per cent interest rate is attached to the loans and no collateral is required. 
According to W. B. Millard, Jr., bank president, the new program will 
not create revenue for the bank, but merely cover costs. 


Trustees of the A. W. Mellon Educational and Charitable Trust have 
provided an endowment of $5,000,000 to strengthen the faculty of the Col- 
lege of Fine Arts of the Carnegie Institute of Technology. Forerunner of 
the gift was a comprehensive study of the objectives and development of 
the College of Fine Arts, which was financed by a grant of $26,000 from 
the Trust in 1953. The grant climaxes this five-year study. 

The endowment will provide for: (1) creation of not less than four 
distinguished chairs to be known as the Andrew Mellon Professorships, one 
of which will be in the Department of Painting, Design, and Sculpture, one 
in the Music Department, one in Drama, and one in Architecture; (2) al- 
lotment of $30,000 a year from the income of the fund to enable eminent 
artists and scholars, who would not be available on a permanent basis, to 
join the faculty as visiting professors for restricted periods of time from 
one month to a year; (3) allotment of the remainder of the income of the 
fund to the improvement of the salaries of the faculty providing instruction 
to students in the College of Fine Arts in order to assure the retention and 
recruitment of the ablest teachers and scholars. 

In accepting the grant, the Board of Trustees of Carnegie Institute of 
Technology agreed to undertake to obtain from other sources funds for a 
$3,500,000 Dramatic Arts Center. Construction of the Center is a part of 
Tech’s $25,350,000 development program. 


Plans for the establishment of a European campus for Whittier College, 
to be called Whittier College in Copenhagen, were announced recently 
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by Dr. Paul S. Smith, President, and the board of trustees. The new pro- 
gram has been set up in co-operation with the University of Copenhagen 
and calls for the first Whittier College students studying abroad to be en- 
rolled in a regular academic program in Copenhagen this fall for one 
semester. 

Under the plan, classes will meet in facilities provided by the University 
of Copenhagen and will be taught in English by instructors from Whittier 
and the Danish university. The University of Copenhagen has agreed to 
provide six professors for the American campus in Denmark. The academic 
program as outlined by Dr. Harold F. Spencer, dean, is designed to pro- 
vide normal semester credit hours, ‘‘although the selection of courses will 
be determined by the unique opportunities afforded by study in this set- 
ting.” The Copenhagen program is intended primarily for upper-division 
students of superior ability, with the possible inclusion of some sopho- 
mores. Regularly enrolled students in the upper three classes are eligible to 
apply. In conjunction with the formal class work, the program will include 
three weeks of field work in a number of European countries. Course work 
will be primarily in the humanities and social studies the first year. Students 
in the program will leave from New York September 21 and return to the 
home campus in time for the beginning of the second semester. 


A student may be a fast reader and understand what he reads, and still 
not know how to study. In fact, 99 per cent of the freshmen who entered 
Harvard College—all excellent readers—showed serious misunderstanding 
of the principles of good studying in a new test tried last fall. The new 
test was devised by the Bureau of Study Counsel at Harvard, headed by 
William G. Perry, on the basis of 20 years’ experience in helping students 
with their reading and studying problems. The difference between standard 
tests for ability to read fast and with comprehension, and the actual business 
of studying, Mr. Perry decided, is that the standard reading tests consist 
of short passages, while success in studying turns on mastering long tests 
efficiently. 

The major reading difficulty of freshmen, he found, seems to lie in their 
strategy of study, which has nothing to do with the purely mechanical travel 
of eyes across the page. Most reading tests determine the reader's ability by 
presenting him with a short paragraph which must be read rapidly and a 
set of questions which reveal the student’s ability to retain what he has 
read. But a freshman’s studies require him to read long books, not short 
paragraphs, and the questions asked on his examinations are not usually 
concerned with individual points of fact. Because many Harvard students 
feel dissatisfied with their reading even though they make high scores on 
such tests, the Bureau of Study Counsel designed a new type of test which 
more nearly duplicates the real conditions of study. The test was a thirty- 
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page chapter from a history book, tracing the development of English 
government over a period of two hundred years. The chapter was flagged 
in the margin by brief descriptions of important matter in each paragraph. 
On the last page was a paragraph titled “Summary” in bold-face type, 
which put the hundreds of individual facts in context briefly and plainly. 

The test revealed that 99 per cent of the students simply began at the 
beginning of the chapter and continued to read straight ahead for the 
twenty-minute duration of the test. Only 15 of the 1,500 students taking 
the test turned to the last paragraph and read it, or skimmed down the 
descriptions in the margin. Had the majority done so, they would have 
gained a framework of ideas within which the individual facts could be 
understood. Instead, they approached the job with what Mr. Perry de- 
scribed as ‘“‘obedient purposelessness.” Some of them even seemed to regard 
the idea of looking at the end of the chapter first as a sort of cheating. 

From this test and others, Mr. Perry concluded that even those students 
who “read well’ in the narrow sense of the term can improve their reading 
considerably, but that in general this improvement will not come from 
mechanical training of the eye to take in larger sections of type. The first 
requirement for a Harvard student who wishes to improve his reading is 
to abandon the school-pupil approach of reading everything in a straight 
line and to use his judgment in skipping backward and forward. Said Mr. 
Perry: “There are no general rules for teaching the exercise of judgment 
in reading. It requires courage, and courage cannot be taught, it can only 
be dared or redirected. The individual instructor remains the best judge 
of how this redirection can be prompted in his own course.” 


A new plan for meeting college expenses at Upsala College is being 
offered through membership in the Assured College Tuition Society, more 
familiarly known as ACTS. This plan is being offered to students who wish 
to enter next Fall. The current, estimated annual amount for tuition, board, 
room, and required fees approximates $1,525. The Assured College Tuition 
Society will provide for payment of this annual amount for four years— 
totaling $6,100, at the rate of $762.50 each semester. 

If the payment to the college is greater than the semester charges against 
the student’s account, the college will return the difference to the student. 
Should the program’s payment be less than the charges, the parent pays the 
difference directly to the college. A student is insured from the date of 
his first monthly payment to the bank in which ACTS sets up the personal 
trust account. In the event of a parent's death or total permanent disability, 
the insurance company will make the remaining monthly payments to the 
bank, thereby guaranteeing that the student will have the funds necessary 
to complete the program established by the parent. Unlike the ordinary 
deferred payment plan, an ACTS’ educational program is a prepayment 
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plan, therefore there is no interest charge of any kind. As a matter of fact, 
the earlier one enrolls in the Society, the smaller the monthly payments 
become. 

Outside of the Registration Fee of $25, the only cost of membership in 
ACTS other than the low cost insurance, is a fifty cents per month mainte- 
nance charge. The cost of the insurance depends upon the parents’ age and 
the amount of the program. Monthly payments are made to the student's 
personal trust account at the bank, starting with the month a person en- 
rolls in the Society and ending with the January payment in the student's 
senior year. From this account, all payments are made directly to the Col- 
lege by the bank, when they become due each semester. 


A five-week summer program designed to encourage outstanding high 
school students throughout the country to choose teaching as a profession 
will be inaugurated this summer at Northwestern University. Approxi- 
mately 30 high school juniors will be introduced to the theory and practical 
aspects of teaching on the elementary through high school level. The 
academic program to be offered will include: lectures and seminars on con- 
temporary education and the American public school system; student teach- 
ing, educational psychology, and school administration; introduction to 
basic concepts of leadership; introduction to specific teaching methods, 
techniques, and materials at the various grade levels; seminary discussions 
on issues such as the exceptional child, segregation, teacher shortage, federal 
aid, censorship and critical thinking, salaries, delinquency, exchange teach- 
ing, and colleges. Another part of the program will be the students’ partici- 
pation in leadership-recreation work at the 15 playgrounds of the Evanston 
community. As junior leaders, the high school students will put into prac- 
tice each afternoon the techniques studied in morning and evening classes 
and lectures by experts in the above areas. 


An educational research project to be conducted by the University of 
Chicago has been approved by the U. S. Office of Education. The three- 
year study will be concerned with relationships between achievement in 
high school and college and later occupational achievement. Directors of 
the research will be Dr. Allison Davis, Professor of Education, and Dr. 
Robert D. Hess, Assistant Professor of Human Development. The Federal 
Government will provide a total of $89,010 for the support of this project, 
and the University of Chicago will also contribute to the cost by pro- 
viding services and facilities. 

This local study is part of the Cooperative Research Program, which was 
launched in July 1956, and is the seventh study to be supported at the 
University of Chicago through the Cooperative Research Program. Co- 
operative research projects concern education of the mentally retarded, 
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identifying and developing unusual talent, educational aspects of juvenile 
delinquency, staffing schools and colleges, and many other educational 
problems. Proposals are submitted by colleges, universities, and State de- 
partments of education and are reviewed by the Office of Education Re- 
search Advisory Committee. Nongovernmental authorities in education 
from several States are on this committee. 


The Ford Foundation has announced grants totaling more than $600,000 
to help expand and improve the teaching of English in foreign countries, 
mainly in Asia and Africa. Five American institutions and organizations 
received a total of $580,000 to increase the nation’s ability to assist foreign 
countries in teaching English as a second language. In addition, the govern- 
ment of Kenya, in Africa, received $21,000 for research on English- 
language teaching methods. 

The new grants are designed to help meet increasing foreign requests 
for American assistance in strengthening English-language instruction and 
teacher-training programs. Efforts by the United States Government and 
private organizations like the Ford and Rockefeller Foundations to give 
this help have been handicapped by a shortage of Americans trained in 
teaching English in foreign countries. The grants will expand training in 
the field and support research by experts in foreign languages, linguistics, 
and language teaching. 

In Kenya, the diversity of languages requires the use of English as the 
medium of instruction in primary schools. The Foundation’s grant will 
finance technical assistance and equipment to evaluate English-language 
teaching and teacher-training methods. 


A Carnegie grant of $590,000 to the University of Illinois will support 
two major programs for the improvement of arithmetic and mathematics 
teaching in elementary and secondary schools. The high school project, 
which had received previous Carnegie support, has been under way for 
several years. Under the direction of Professor Max Beberman, the Uni- 
versity of Illinois Committee on School Mathematics has developed ex- 
perimental courses for ninth, tenth, eleventh, and twelfth grade mathe- 
matics. Teachers have been trained in the new methods through special 
institutes organized by the University, and the courses themselves are now 
being used in some 50 schools from Boston to Honolulu. The new Car- 
negie grant will permit the Committee to make further refinements in the 
new courses, and provide for special courses in the method for professors 
of mathematics in teachers colleges. 

The elementary school program just starting is under the direction of 
David A. Page, who served on the high school project and also worked 
on a major revision of the high school physics course which has been made 
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by a group at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. The new project 
will entail a thorough re-examination of the teaching methods and content 
of math courses for the first through eighth grades. 


The University of Hawaii has received $160,000 from Carnegie Cor- 
poration, to be used over five years to bring visiting professors to the 
University. A Carnegie grant in 1954 supported Hawaii's program of in- 
viting distinguished professors from leading institutions on the mainland 
to teach in Honolulu. One of the first of these visiting professors, Lau- 
rence H. Snyder, is now President of the University. 

The University of Hawaii was chartered as a land grant college in 1907, 
seven years after the islands were constituted a territory of the United 
States. It now has an enrollment of more than 5,000 full-time students. 
The natural handicap imposed by its isolation from the mainland has to 
a large extent been mitigated by the visiting professors, who bring new 
stimulation not only to the students but to the regular faculty members and 
community groups. 


The University of Alaska at Fairbanks is another American educational 
institution which suffers from its isolation from other colleges and univer- 
sities. A Carnegie grant of $150,000 will enable the University to bring 
visiting professors from leading universities in some of the other states. 

The University of Alaska, including its affiliated community colleges, is 
the only institution for higher education in the new state. Its offerings in 
agriculture, engineering, geophysics, and physics are particularly strong; 
the university administration is eager to strengthen the humanities and 
social sciences by bringing in outstanding visiting professors in those fields. 
It is expected that such professors will be attracted by the fertile fields for 
research in Alaska, as well as by the opportunities for teaching. 


About nine hundred Fulbright scholarships for graduate study or pre- 
doctoral research in 27 different countries will be available for the 1960-61 
academic year. In addition to the Fulbright awards, scholarships for study 
in Latin America under the Inter-American Cultural Convention are also 
offered for 1960-61. Applications for both the Fulbright and IACC awards 
will be available on May 1, the Institute of International Education has 
announced. IIE administers both of these student programs for the U. S. 
Department of State. 

Applications for Fulbright and IACC scholarships for 1960-61 will be 
accepted until November 1, 1959. Requests for applications must be post- 
marked before October 15. Those interested who are now enrolled students 
at a college or university should consult their campus Fulbright advisers. 
Others may write to the Information and Counseling Division, Institute 
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of International Education, 1 East 67th Street, New York 21, New York. 


There has not been a marked increase in religious interest on college 
campuses in recent years, according to two University of Michigan re- 
ligious leaders. While church attendance may have gone up slightly, they 
say, it has not been enough to make religion a major integral factor in 
most universities. The two leaders are the Rev. J. Edgar Edwards, campus 
minister of the Congregational and Disciples Church in Ann Arbor and 
C. Grey Austin, assistant co-ordinator of religious affairs at the University. 

Austin reports that at a chaplain’s conference he attended last year at 
Yale, there was near unanimous agreement among participants that if any 
revival of religious interest had occurred, it hadn’t happened on their 
campuses. The chaplains represented many private schools in the East and 
South. Austin says it always is difficult to describe over-all college religious 
interest, since conditions vary so much from group to group. When one 
student group grows in size, he explains, it usually can be traced to the 
personality and approach of the group’s minister. He says the campus draw- 
ing power of Billy Graham and Bryone Greene, an English minister, might 
be an indication of increased student interest. 

Mr. Edwards says religious interest increased on campuses immediately 
following World War II. “The vast increase of older students caused the 
rise,” he explains. Then interest slid until about 1951 as the veterans 
graduated. But since that time, he says, interest has been slowly reviving. 
Whatever the present status of student religious interest, it is clear that 
churches are working much harder to develop it in the post-war era than 
they did in pre-war times. Seymour Smith, professor of religion at Yale, 
has written that in 1939 there were roughly 200 full time professional 
workers employed by churches for campus work. By 1953 the number had 
jumped to almost 1,000. 

Furthermore, since World War II, there has been an increase of ap- 
pointments of chaplains, co-ordinators and directors of religious activities 
employed by universities. Now roughly half of the larger state universities 
have some such officer. 
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Placement Service 


AACRAO maintains a Placement Service, which serves as a clearing house for 
those seeking employment and those with vacancies to fill. The service is under the 
direction of Oliver Wagner, Washington University, St. Louis 5, Missouri. There is 
no charge for listing. 

There is a fee of $3.00, however, for those who wish to publish a notice on 
this page. They should send with their application for listing, copy for the adver- 
tisement (limited to 50 words) which they wish to insert. For insertions beyond 
the first, the charge is $1.00 an issue. Remittance in full in favor of the American 
Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Officers should accompany the 
application. 

Correspondence, applications for listing, and inquiries about advertisements should 
be directed to Mr. Wagner. Requisitions and purchase orders should be directed to 
the American Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Officers, in care of 
Mr. Wagner. 

Neither the Association nor its Committee is an employment agency, and neither 
assumes any obligation as to qualifications of prospective employees or responsi- 
bility of employers. It is expected that at least some reply will be made to all those 
answering advertisements. 

POSITION DESIRED—Master of Arts in Education wishes position in registrar's 
or admissions office. Willing to locate anywhere. Twenty-seven years old. Willis B. 
Ewing, Jr., 1232 Milton Avenue, Louisville 17, Kentucky. (1/1) 
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as Budget, Roy Armstrong, Chairman, 529 
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Ezra L Gillis, 1867-1958, by Leo M. Chamberlain and Robert E. 


Mahn, 213 
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tutions of A.A.C.R.A.O., 369 
10.6 REGIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 
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Report of Meetings, 138, 361 
10.7 MISCELLANEOUS 


Belfour, C. Stanton, The Pittsburgh Story (Annual Meeting Dinner Ad- 


dress), 459 
40. ADMISSIONS 
40.1 COLLEGE 
Dudley, David A., The Advanced Placement Program, 171 
Gibson, Ben W., Jr., United We Stand, Divided We Fall, 283 


Hascall, O. W., Panel Chairman, Advanced Standing and Placement, 494 
(Panel Members: Charles W. Duhig, Recorder; George A. Kramer; 


Gayle Wilson; Walter A. Glass) 


Holland, John L., Parental Expectations and Attitudes about Colleges, 164 
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Taylor, Robert L., Panel Chairman, Interviewing Techniques for Registrars 
and Admissions Officers, 490 
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COLLEGE TEACHER AND COLLEGE TEACHING 
Kozacik, Patricia, Future Professors, Coming Up!, 205 
Nock, S. A., Educating for “What is Becoming’’ (Editorial Comment), 96 
Palmer, Frederic, A Dean Looks Back, 39 
CURRICULUM 
Marshall, Max S., Whence Liberal Arts ?, 56 
Nutting, K. L., Credit for Naval ROTC, 301 
DEVELOPMENTS AND TRENDS IN HIGHER EDUCATION 
Eells, Walter Crosby, Highest Earned Degrees of Faculty Members in Insti- 
tutions of Higher Education in the United States, 1954-55, 5 
Stout, Edward M., The Role of the Small College in Contemporary Society, 157 
EDUCATION AND DEMOCRACY 
Gould, Laurence M., Education and Survival, 261 
EDUCATION IN OTHER COUNTRIES 
Koenig, Clara H., Afro-Asian Education, 180 
ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION 
Gross, Calvin E., Quality in Quantity, 413 
EVALUATION OF CREDENTIALS 
320.1 General 
Dudley, David A., The Advanced Placement Program, 171 
Elliott, Kathleen, Panel Chairman, Articulation of Junior and Senior 
Colleges, 495 
(Panel Members: Mother Mary St. Stephen; Lyvonne Riisberg; Charles 
C. Bernard) 
FEDERAL GOVERNMENT AND EDUCATION 
Nock, S. A., Editorial Comment on Affidavit Requirements of the National De- 
fense Education Act, 322 
HIGH SCHOOL RELATIONS 
Gibson, Ben W., United We Stand, Divided We Fall, 283 
Sanford, Charles, Panel Chairman, Articulation of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, 499 
(Panel Members: David L. Windsor, Recorder; Theodore Nelson; Olga 
Ellis; Ellsworth M. Gerritz) 
HONORS WORK, TUTORIAL, AND WORK-STUDY PLANS 
Tanner, Daniel, Independent Study Programs and the Effective Use of College 
Faculty Resources, 291 
INSTRUCTION 
Habein, Margaret, Admission to What?, 434 
INTERNATIONAL EDUCATIONAL RELATIONS AND EXCHANGE 
Canham, Erwin D., The Balance Sheet of Peace, 422 
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580. 


610. 


640. 


690. 


MACHINE EQUIPMENT AND OPERATIONS 
Groesbeck, Edward G., Panel Chairman, Orientation to Punch Card Processes, 
485 
(Panel Members: Edwin M. Thorpe, Recorder; Marlin W. Miller; James R. 
Strawbridge; Raymond Girod; Arthur M. Gowan; Francis B. Martin) 
MORTALITY OF STUDENTS 
Holmes, Charles H., Why They Left College, 295 
ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
Furst, Harold, Some Reflections on Democracy in Administration, 208 
McEwen, Robert W., How Are Colleges Rated ?, 200 
PERSONNEL PROGRAMS AND PROCEDURES 
Johnson, Edward E., Some Adjustment Problems of College Freshmen, 305 
PREDICTIONAL, EDUCATIONAL 
Duggan, John M., Panel Chairman, Predicting College Success, 478 
(Panel Members: James W. Eastwood, Recorder; William B. Schrader; John 
R. Hills) 
Kerr, Fred L., Studies on the Freshman Class of 1956 at the University of 
Arkansas, 186 
REGISTRAR 
690.2 HIS FIELD OF ADMINISTRATION 
McCarrel, Ted, AACRAO and Higher Education, 453 
Wilson, Eugene S., Paper or Blood, 273 
690.5 HIS REPORTS 
Adamson, Walter, Research and the Registrar, 74 
690.6 ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF THE REGISTRAR’S 
OFFICE 

Mahn, Robert E., Panel Chairman, Office Management, 488 
(Panel Members: Norma J. Azlein, Recorder; D. Thomas Ordeman; 
Clarice Slusher; E. C. Seyler) 

690.7 PROCEDURES IN THE REGISTRAR’S OFFICE 

Hayes, Donn W., General Chairman, Robert F. Grose, Co-chairman, and 
Milan Divina, General Recorder, Summarization of Panel Discussions, 
476 
(See Topics 40.1, 320.1, 460, 530, 640, 690.6, 690.7, 700, 730, 750, 
760 under respective Panel Chairmen) 

Hitt, James K., Panel Chairman, Selective Service Form 109, 484 
(Panel Members: William M. Beasley, Recorder; Roy Armstrong; R. F. 
Thomason; Lt. Col. John Prosser) 

Runk, B. F. D., General Chairman, and W. L. Brinkley, Jr., and J. Douglas 
Conner, Co-chairmen, A Report on the Question Box: 

~ Admissions, 502, 503, 505 
(Chairmen: K. N. Vickery, Ralph Webber, Clarence Smith, Rex Tillot- 
son. Resource Persons: Franklin O. Fingles, Raymond Girod, Howard 
Stepp, Leonard G, Nystrom, Clarence R. Moll. Recorders: Robert 
Gebhardtsbauer, Anne Rucker, James L. Buford, Geoffrey Dolman) 
Records and Registration, 508, 510, 515 
(Chairmen: Wherry E. Zingg, Alton B. Lee, Oliver W. Wagner, Ray- 
mond Kiser. Resource Persons: Charles E. Harrell, Clarice Slusher, 
Florence N. Brady, Gretchen M. Happ, John M. Moore. Recorders: 
Charles H. Walker, Willis Caldwell, Calvin A. Cumbie, Edgar Bing- 
ham) 
Admissions, Records, and Registration, 517 
(Chairman: William H. Neal. Resource Person: William H. Schlifke. 


Recorder: Harper Higgins) 
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REGISTRATION 

Peterson, Lloyd C., Panel Chairman, Symposium on Preregistration, 482 
(Panel Members: Milton E. Noble, Recorder; B. Hopkins Moses; Lyle B. 
Leisenring) 

SCHOLARSHIP, STUDIES OF 

Simmons, Harold F., Achievement in Intermediate Algebra Associated with 
Class Size at the University of Wichita, 309 

Thistlethwaite, Donald L., Scholarships and the College-Going Behavior of 
Talented Students, 65 

SCHOLARSHIPS 

Berdie, Ralph F., Assumptions Underlying Scholarship Proposals, 82 

Neidt, Charles O., The Use of Test Results and Cumulative Grade Averages in 
Selecting Upperclass Scholarship Recipients, 316 

Roberts, Hollis G., Panel Chairman, Scholarship Programs and Services, 476 
(Panel Members: Sister Alice of the Sacred Heart, Recorder; Donald L. Oliver; 
Brother Brendan Joseph; Donald Klinefelter; Fritz R. Walling) 

Thistlethwaite, Donald L., Scholarships and the College-Going Behavior of 
Talented Students, 65 

SPACE USE 

Simpson, Claude, Panel Chairman, Space Utilization, 497 
(Panel Members: Robert A. McGrath, Recorder; Harold L. Dahnke; James 
I. Doi; Enoch Dyrness; Vernon L. Ausen; H. D. Bareither) 

STUDENT, MISCELLANEOUS STUDIES OF 

Grose, Robert F., Panel Chairman, College Student Research, 493 
(Panel Members: Milan J. Divina, Recorder; Paul Trump; John W. French) 

McConnell, T. R., and Paul Heist, Do Students Make the College?, 442 

TESTING PROGRAMS 

Frank, Frederic J. (Panel Chairman), Trends in Testing, 140 
(Panel Members: Donn W. Hayes, Recorder; H. Dean Burdick; Claude 
Simpson; Kenneth N. Vickery; Gayle Wilson) 
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FROM THE PRESIDENT 


During the past few months as your President I have travelled to a number of 
regional associations, met for two days with the Executive Committee, and corre- 
sponded extensively with the men and women who are doing active work in our 
Association. As a result of this travel and these contacts I have come to have a 
considerably increased respect for the professional activities of our Association. 
Ted McCarrel and James Hitt, as Vice Presidents, respectively, in charge of Pro- 
fessional Activities and Regional Associations and Membership Promotion, Bob 
Hewes, as Chairman of our Committee on Research and Service, and Sam Nock, 
as Editor of our COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY, together with all of the chair- 
men and members of our professional committees and the officers and members 
of the regional associations, have created themselves into a team of great strength. 

I hope as many of you as possibly can will come to the Pittsburgh Convention, 
partly to find out about the work that has been done, partly to get stimulation for 
individual or committee work of a professional nature, but mostly to give the 
necessary stimulation to officers and committees next year. 

Yours sincerely, 
HERMAN A. SPINDT, President 


PREVIEW OF PITTSBURGH 


Plans are well under way for next April’s annual meeting in Pittsburgh. Here 
is an advance copy of the program: 


APRIL 20 
8:30 P.M. Opening session preceded by an informal reception 
Welcome: Father Vernon J. Gallagher, President, Duquesne Uni- 
versity 
Address: Dr. Calvin E. Gross, Superintendent of Schools, Pittsburgh 
; Music: Tanburitzans, Duquesne University 
‘4 APRIL 21 
is 10:00-11:30 A.M. Workshops 
Chairman: Donn Hayes, Boston University 
Co-Chairmen: Robert Grose, Amherst College 
Milan Divina, Rockford College 
11:45- 1:30 P.M. Luncheon Clinic 
Chairman: C. O. Williams, Pennsylvania State University 
Co-Chairman: R. L. Tuthill, Duke University 
5- 3:15 P.M. Clinic Sessions 
0- 5:00 P.M. Question Box Sessions 
Chairman: B. F. D. Runk, University of Virginia 
Co-Chairmen: W. L. Brinkley, Jr., Duke University 
ies Douglas Connor, Southern Methodist University 
APRIL 22 
9:00 A.M. General Session and Business Meeting 
Address: Dr. Edwin D. Canham, Editor, The Christian Science 
Monitor 
Address: Dr. Margaret Habein, Dean, Fairmont College of Liberal 
Arts and Sciences, University of Wichita 
me Report of the President 
aan Report of the Committee on Nominations 
12:00 M. | Women’s Luncheon 
Florence Brady, Occidental College, Toastmistress 
1:45 p.M. Tour to Steel Mills, Museum and gardens 
6:30 P.M. Dinner—University of Pittsburgh 
Address: Chancellor Edward Harold Litchfield, University of Pitts- 
burgh 
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APRIL 23 
9:00 A.M. General Session 
Address: Dr. T. R. McConnell, Chairman, Center for the Study of 
Higher Education, University of California 
Address: Ted McCarrel, State University of Iowa 
Reports from Officers 
1:30- 3:00 P.M. Workshops 
3:15- 4:45 P.M. Workshops 
7:00 P.M. Banquet 
Toastmaster—Roy Armstrong 
Address: Dr. C. Stanton Belfour, Director of Pittsburgh Foundation 
APRIL 24 
9:00-11:00 A.M. Question Box Sessions 
11:15-11:45 A.M. Final Business Session 


The Chairman of the Local Arrangements Committee is Maurice Murphy. 
Other members are Endicott Batchelder, J. Everett Long, and President-Elect Billy 
Adams. You will hear from them in greater detail concerning arrangements at 
Pittsburgh. Meanwhile, better mark your calendar and start making your plans to 
attend! 
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PROFESSIONAL ACTIVITIES 


Following is a report of what is going on in the various committees working 
in the professional activities areas: 

The General Committee on Professional Activities will meet in Chicago on 
January 12 and 13 to review all of the current activities of the Association and 
to consider some new proposals in the areas of research and service. 

The Committee on Admissions Policies and Practices has developed a question- 
naire which will be distributed through the Regional Associations in an attempt 
to find out what policies are being followed on: 

1. the granting of credit for work outside a formal classroom situation, 


2. the acceptance of a student who is not eligible to return to his original institution, and 
3. the Methodology of securing personnel information for transfer students. 


The Committee on University Catalogues has completed its work on Catalogues 
Are For Students Too. The copy is at the printer and the booklet should be avail- 
able for distribution early in the year. 

Copy for Analysis and Design of Office Forms is at the printer. This publica- 
tion by the Committee on Office Management and Practices should be available 
for distribution early in the year. 

The Committee on Foreign Students through its Chairman, William Strain of 
Indiana University, is continuing to develop publications in the World Education 
Series. This project is financed in considerable part by a Foundation grant and 
additional publications on the educational programs in various countries will con- 
tinue to be published. 

Copy for the 1959 edition of Credit Given by Educational Institutions is at the 
printer and it is expected that the new booklet will be available for distribution 
early in January. 

The Steering Committee on High School-College Relations plans to meet in 
Chicago on January 9 and 10 with a committee from the Secondary School Prin- 
cipals’ Association and will concern itself largely with the relationships that need 
to be developed as a result of the National Defense Education Act. 

The Committee on Public Relations is working on a proposal for the establish- 
ment of a nationally recognized ‘Master Education Award’ for an outstanding 
leader in American Education. 

The Committee on Placement through the Office of J. Everett Long of the Uni- 
versity of West Virginia continues to work on the placement of individuals in- 
terested in the professional areas of admissions and the work of Registrars. The 
placement activities of the Association continue to increase each year. 

The Committee on Machine Equipment is completing the material for a new 
edition of the Manual on Machine Equipment. It is believed that the new edition 
will be distributed in February. 

The Committee on Office Management met in Chicago on December 18 to 
complete plans for requesting funds from a Foundation to support a sizable proj- 
ect on the application of management principles to the work of Admissions Ofh- 
cers and Registrars. The project will include work on record retention, personnel 
practices, automation, and many other aspects of Management. 
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The Committee on an Adequate Transcript Guide met in early December to 
complete the work on a new edition of the Guide which should be ready for the 
printer early in the year. 

The Committee on Television met in Memphis on December 10 and 11 to 
complete an up-to-date report on the relationships of television to higher educa- 
tion. The Committee sees its function as essentially one of providing up-to-date 
concise information on the developments in this field. 

The Committee on Research and Service met at Purdue in October to complete 
plans for the publication of the first large scale research project that the Associa- 
tion has attempted. The project is a study of the home state of college students 
in the fall of 1958. The study is by far the most comprehensive that has ever been 
attempted in the field of student migration. The work of assembling the data and 
preparing the report is being done at Purdue University under the direction of 
Nelson Parkhurst. It is believed that the study, which will be a rather sizable one, 
will be sent to the printer in January and will be available by March 1 for dis- 
tribution to all members of the Association and to all Foundations and Organiza- 
tions interested in higher education. 

The sub-committee on Space Utilization is continuing the task of acquiring 
information about normative data on space utilization so that the Manual on 
Space Utilization may be brought up to date with additional data. 

The sub-committee on Scheduling with Electronic Computers is continuing to 
work at Purdue University and has expanded its function to include any use of 
computers in the fields of record keeping and registration. 

The Committee on Research and Service has continued to maintain close rela- 
tionships with the U. S. Office of Education, the American Council on Education, 
the N.E.A. Division of Higher Education, and all the other agencies in Washing- 
ton concerned with higher education. 

The sub-committee on Relations with Selective Service has met twice with 
Selective Service officials and is pleased to announce that two new Selective Serv- 
ice forms are now at the Government Printing Office and will be available for 
distribution in early February. More details and an announcement of the new 
forms will be made elsewhere in this Newsletter. 

The sub-committee on Fall Enrollment Reporting has its recommendations 
about ready for presentation to the meeting of the General Committee on Pro- 
fessional Activities in Chicago in January. 

Other sub-committees under Research and Service continue to work with such 
organizations as the American Association of Junior Colleges, the American Col- 
lege Association, and the project on the Study of Liberal Education in Adult Edu- 
cation, and is planning to meet this spring with representatives of the other three 
National organizations interested in student personnel work. 

A new sub-committee on The University Calendar has been appointed recently 
and will be under the chairmanship of Warren Wells of Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. The committee will study the relative merits and any objective 
data available on the quarter versus the semester system. The committee also plans 
to study the general University calendar and to publish a description of the new 
developments that are taking place in a few institutions in the change from a nine 
months academic year to an academic year of eleven months. 
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MEMBERSHIP 


NEW MEMBERS—JUNE 1, 1958-OCTOBER 28, 1958 


Sister Elaine Catellier, D.C., Registrar, Marillac College, Normandy 21, Mo. 

Glenn O. Emick, Director of Admissions, Air Force Institute of Technology, Wright-Patter- 
son Air Force Base, Ohio 

—_ L. Paine, Dean of Adms. & Registrar, Cameron State Agricultural College, Lawton, 
Okla. 

Ernest A. Lilley, Registrar, Florida Southern College, Lakeland, Fla. 

Brother B. Stephen Donlon, Dean-Registrar, St. Michael’s College, Santa Fe, N.M. 

Edward F. Little, Registrar, Harvey Mudd College, Claremont, Calif. 

Merlin W. Miller, Ass’t Director, Office of Registration and Records, The University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Mrs. Martha W. Wheeler, Registrar, Shaw University, Raleigh, N.C. 

Professor David Mirsky, Dir. of Admissions, Yeshiva University, Amsterdam Ave. and 186 
St., New York 33, N.Y. 

Dr. Byron L. Groesbeck, Ass’t Dir. of Admissions, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 

Merlin W. Miller, Ass’t Director, Office of Registration and Records, University of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Edward F. Little, Registrar, Harvey Mudd College, Claremont, Calif. 

Wallace R. Burleson, Registrar, Louisiana State University in New Orleans, Lakefront, New 
Orleans 22, La. 

Dr. W. Lloyd Sprouse, University Examiner, The Ohio State University, Columbus 10, 
Ohio. 

Henry F. Rossi, University Registrar, St. John’s University, 96 Schermerhorn St., Brooklyn, 
N.Y. 

Ralph B. von Guerard, Registrar, New York University, Washington Square 3, N.Y. 

Rae J. Malcolm, Director of Admissions, Western New England College, 114 Chestnut St., 
Springfield, Mass. 

Cuno Bender, Assoc. Director of Admissions and Director of Student Activities, Western 
New England College, 114 Chestnut St., Springfield, Mass. 

Mrs. Ruby T. Villines, Registrar, The College of the Ozarks, Clarksville, Ark. 

John W. Brown, Dean, Student Personnel Services and Registrar, Northern Montana Col- 
lege, Havre, Mont. 

Frederick M. Wescott, Jr., Registrar, State Teachers College, Frostburg, Md. 

Elizabeth Hitchins, Registrar in Charge of Admissions, State Teachers College, Frostburg, 
Md. 

George W. Smith, Assistant Registrar, Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 

Harland W. White, Director of Admissions, Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 

Edward Frank Johnson, Chairman of Admissions, Newark State College, Union, N.J. 

R. Preston Shoemaker, Jr., Assistant Director of Admissions, Fairleigh Dickinson Univer- 
sity, Madison, N.J. 

Thomas M. Emory, Registrar, Florham Madison Campus, Fairleigh Dickinson University, 
Madison, N.J. 

Victor Hill, Registrar, Hendrix College, Conway, Ark. 

Merlin J. Benrud, Registrar, Chicago City Junior College, Southeast Branch, Chicago 17, 


Ill. 
John Wakefield, Director of Admissions, The American University, Washington, D.C. 
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REGIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 


DIRECTORY OF REGIONAL ASSOCIATIONS OF AACRAO, DECEMBER, 1958 


Name of 
Association 


Alabama ACRAO 


Association of Arkansas 
Registrars 


Colorado-Wyoming 
ACRAO 


Florida ACRAO 


Georgia Association of 


College Registrars 


Illinois ACRAO 


Indiana ACRAO 


Kansas ACRAO 


Association of 
Kentucky Registrars 


Louisiana ACRAO 


Michigan ACRAO 


Name and Address 
of President 


Father Vincent Sheppard, 
Saint Bernard College, 
Cullman, Ala. 


Roger F. Cox, John Brown 
University, Siloam Springs, 
Ark. 


Harold Kuhlman, Regis- 
trar, Colorado Womens 
College, Denver, Colo. 


L. F. Blalock, Director of 
Admissions, University of 
Florida, Gainesville, Fla. 


Mr. J. T. Morris, Middle 
Georgia College, Cochran, 
Ga. 


Oscar E. Olson, Director 
of Admissions and Records, 
North Park College, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


Robert S. Harvey, Regis- 
trar, Wabash College, 
Crawfordsville, Ind. 


Ellsworth Gerritz, Director 
of Admissions and Regis- 
trar, Kansas State College, 
Manhattan, Kan. 


E. E. Sheils, Cumberland 
College, Williamsburg, Ky. 


Mr. Albert Clary, Registrar, 
Louisiana State University, 
Baton Rouge, La. 


Sister Miriam Fidelis, Reg- 
istrar, Marygrove College, 
Detroit, Mich. 


Place and Date 
of Meetings 


Oct. 20, 21, 1958, Harding Col- 
lege, Searcy, Ark. 

Oct., 1959, University of Arkan- 
sas, Fayetteville, Ark. 


Nov. 14 and 15, 1958, Loretto 
Heights College, Denver, Colo. 
U. S. Air Force Academy, Colo- 
tado Springs, Colo. Date unde- 
cided at present. 


Apr. 30 and May 1, 1959, Jack- 
sonville University, Jacksonville, 
Fla. 


Mar. 18 or 25, 1959, Atlanta. 


Oct. 23-24, 1958, Sherman Hotel, 
Chicago, IIl. 

Oct. 22-23, 1959, Allerton State 
Park, Monticello, Ill. 


Oct. 28, 1958, Ball State Teach- 
ers College, Muncie, Ind. 


Oct. 23, 1958, Ft. Hays Kansas 
State College, Hays, Kan. 

Oct. 22, 1959, Ottawa University, 
Ottawa, Kan. 


Oct. 23, 1958, University of Ken- 
tucky. 


Nov. 14, 15, 1958, Adult Educa- 
tion Center, Louisiana State Uni- 
versity. 

Mar. 6, 1959, Northeastern Lou- 
isiana State College, Monroe, La. 


Nov. 14, 1958, Eastern Michigan 
College, Ypsilanti, Mich. 

Next meeting to be decided in 
January. 
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REGIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 


Name of 
Association 


Middle States Associa- 
tion of Collegiate 
Registrars and Officers 
of Admission 
Mississippi Association 
of College Registrars 


Missouri ACRAO 


Nebraska ACRAO 


New England ACRAO 


New Mexico ACRAO 


North Carolina 
ACRAO 


Association of Ohio 
College Registrars 


Oklahoma ACRAO 


Pacific Coast ACRAO 


Puerto Rico ACRAO 


South Carolina Associa- 
tion of College 
Registrars 


Southern Association of 
College Registrars 


Name and Address 
of President 


Herbert H. Williams, Di- 
rector of Admissions, Cor- 
nell University, Ithaca, 
N.Y. 


Paul D. Hardin, Registrar, 
Millsaps College, Jackson, 
Miss. 


Miss Elizabeth Halpin, 
Director of Admissions, 
Webster College, Webster 
Groves, Mo. 


Mr. Don Payne, Midland 
College, Fremont, Neb. 


Franklin O. Fingles, Regis- 
trar, University of Con- 
necticut, Storrs, Conn. 


J. C. MacGregor, Director 
of Admissions and Regis- 
trar, University of New 
Mexico, Albuquerque, 
N.M. 


Mr. Robert Chapman, Reg- 
istrar, Mars Hill College, 
Mars Hill, N.C. 


Mrs. Alina Markowski, 
Registrar, University of 
Toledo, Toledo, Ohio. 


Noble Bryan, Registrar, 
Northwestern State Col- 
lege, Tahlequah, Okla. 


Edgar L. Lazier, UCLA. 


Not fully organized. 


Col. J. W. Duckett, Regis- 
trar, The Citadel, 
Charleston, S.C. 


John Houchens, Registrar, 
University of Louisville, 
Louisville, Ky. 


Place and Date 
of Meetings 


Nov. 28, 29, 1958, Atlantic City, 
N.J.; Nov. 27, 28, 1959, Atlantic 
City» N.J. 


Mar. 18, 1959, Robert E. Lee 
Hotel, Jackson, Miss. 


Oct. 20, 21, 1958, Memorial Stu- 
dent Union, Columbia, Mo. 
Oct. 19, 20, 1959, Columbia, Mo. 


Oct. 10, 1958, Hastings College. 
May 1, 1959, Doane College, 
Crete, Neb. 


Nov. 13, 14, 1958, Hotel North- 
ampton, Northampton, Mass. 


Oct. 31, Nov. 1, 1958, University 
of New Mexico, ‘Albuquerque, 
N.M. 

New Mexico Institute of Mining 
and Technology, Socorro, N.M. 
Date to be decided. 


Nov. 5, 6, 1958, Durham, N.C. 


Oct. 15, 16, 17, 1958, Youngs- 
town University, Youngstown, 
Ohio. 

Oct. 14, 15, 16, 1959, Ohio Uni- 
versity, Athens, Ohio. 


East Central State Teachers Col- 
lege, Ada, Okla. 


Nov. 9, 10, 11, 12, 1958, Long 
Beach, Calif. 
Oct. 22, 1958. 


Nov. 25, 1958, Russell House, 
University of South Carolina, Co- 
lumbia, S.C. 


Dec. 1, 2, 1958. 
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Name of 
Association 


Tennessee ACRAO 
Texas Association of 


Collegiate Registrars 


Upper Midwest 
ACRAO 


Utah ACRAO 


Virginia ACRAO 


West Virginia ACRAO 


Wisconsin ACRAO 


THE NEWSLETTER, WINTER, 1959 


Name and Address 
of President 


Reuben W. Holland, Regis- 
trar, University of Chat- 
tanooga, Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 


Mrs. Nadyne B. Bowen, 
Registrar, Dental Branch, 
University of Texas, 
Houston, Tex. 


Miss Claribelle Olson, 
Hamline University, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Sister Mary Bethania, Reg- 
istrar, College of St. Mary 
of the Wasatch, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 


Mrs. Margaret Eldridge, 
Registrar, Hollins College, 
Hollins College, Va. 


Raymond Kiser, Director 
of Admissions, West Vir- 
ginia Wesleyan College, 
Buckhannon, W.Va. 


L. Joseph Lins, University 
of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wis. 


Place and Date 
of Meetings 


Mar. 18, 1959, Hermitage Hotel, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Nov. 18, 19, 20, 1958, Fort 
Worth. 
November, 1959, Houston. 


Oct. 20, 21, 1958, University of 
North Dakota, Grand Forks, N.D.; 
Oct. 19, 20, 1959, College of St. 
Paul, St. Paul, Minn. 


Oct. 25, 1958, Carbon College, 
Price, Utah. 


Oct. 20, 1958, Roanoke Hotel, 
Roanoke, Va. 

2nd or 3rd Monday in October, 
1959, John Marshall Hotel, Rich- 
mond, Va. 


Oct. 15, 16, 17, 1958, Blackwater 
Falls State Park, Davis, W.Va. 
May, 1959, Charleston. 


Oct. 24, 1958, Oshkosh State Col- 
lege, Oshkosh, Wis. 

Oct., 1959, Mount Mary College, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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WHAT IS THE BEST KIND OF 
REGIONAL ASSOCIATION? 


The Constitution of AACRAO provides for the encouragement of the forma- 
tion of regional associations, each with the right to determine its own boundary 
lines with due consideration for those of existing regional associations. Such 
regional associations are regarded as affiliated with AACRAO. The Constitution 
further provides for a vice-president in charge of regional associations, who shall 
advise and coordinate the work of the regional associations. 

There presently exist two basic kinds of regionals; those made up of registrars 
from within the boundaries of one state, and those made up of registrars from 
within the boundaries of several touching states. Much has been said in the past 
about the advantages and disadvantages of each kind of regional association. 
Those who are members of state regionals are strong in their praise of this kind 
of organization, while those in the multi-state type of regional believe theirs to be 
the best possible organization. It is a tribute to the democratic principles of or- 
ganization of AACRAO that both types of regionals are permitted to exist and 
flourish. Probably there are good reasons for each type. 

However, are these the only kinds of regional associations that make sense, or 
that should be fostered by AACRAO? Basically what happens in a regional 
association anyway? One can immediately think of the following general objec- 
tives: fellowship, discussion of common problems, professional inspiration and 
development, and cooperative effort. Is the geographical pattern of organization 
of regional associations the only way that these and other objectives can best be 
accomplished ? 

The registrars and admissions officers of the Big Ten Athletic Conference meet 
periodically for discussion of common problems and for cooperative effort in the 
development of certain statistical reports. The registrars and admissions officers 
of the Big Eight Conference have held one meeting, and are planning to meet 
annually, inviting representatives from nearby athletic conferences to their meet- 
ings. There may be other areas in which this type of conference is taking place, 
on an informal basis. There may certainly be other bases for the establishment of 
a regional organization than sheer geographic location. The Constitution of 
AACRAO is sufficiently broad to permit and encourage the formation of other 
types of regional associations than those which we now have. Whenever there is 
something significant to be accomplished by this type of organization, it will be 
the responsibility of the Vice-President in Charge of Regional Associations to 
assist with its development. He will welcome information, comments, criticisms, 


and ideas along this line. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE MEETING 


The Executive Committee met in New Orleans on Friday and Saturday, No- 
vember 7 and 8, for reports of progress by officers of the association, to discuss 
plans for the Pittsburgh meeting, and to take action on various items of associa- 
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tion business. Following are some of the actions of the Executive Committee that 
will be of interest to the entire association. 

The Vice-President in Charge of Regional Associations and Membership Pro- 
motion was designated to include, among his other duties, responsibility for 
preparation of copy for the AACRAO Newsletter, which it is contemplated will 
be issued twice each year, once following the Annual Meeting in the spring, and 
once in the winter following the Executive Committee Meeting. 

Because of a certain amount of confusion between the “institutional” member- 
ship and “associate” membership provided for in the Constitution, and the dif- 
ferent membership fees collected for these memberships, an ad hoc committee was 
appointed by President Spindt to consider this matter, and to bring in a recom- 
mendation for clarification for consideration by the Executive Committee at 
Pittsburgh in April. This clarification may involve amendment of the Constitu- 
tion, or simply re-interpretation of the present provisions. Comments from mem- 
bers of AACRAO who are concerned with this matter are urgently solicited. 

TIME magazine has expressed interest in recognizing publicly members of the 
American Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Officers making 
outstanding contributions to the professional status of the association. This offer 
of award was considered by the Executive Committee, and accepted. The Nomi- 
nations Committee will have responsibility for selecting a member to be so 
honored each year, with the stipulation that no member of the Executive Com- 
mittee may be named. This award will be generally known as the “TIME DIS- 
TINGUISHED SERVICE AWARD.” 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Publications of AACRAO, other than “College and University,” are now 
being centrally edited, printed, stored, and distributed, through the Committee 
on Publications, Robert Mahn, Registrar, Ohio University, Chairman. This repre- 
sents a departure from the former plan of having each publication prepared and 
distributed by the person responsible for the publication, and should result in 
a simpler and more efficient plan of distribution. 


A new Selective Service form for the purpose of reporting progress of college — 


students to local Selective Service boards has been developed at National Selec- 
tive Service: Headquarters, and is now being prepared for printing. It is antici- 
pated that the new form will be ready for distribution in the spring. A workshop 
is being planned for the Pittsburgh meeting at which time the new form will be 
presented, and details regarding its preparation will be discussed by representa- 
tives of AACRAO and of the Selective Service System. 

Rowland H. Lewis, Registrar of Florida Christian College at Tampa, Florida, 
recently completed a dissertation entitled ““A Study to Develop Criteria for Or- 
ganizing or Evaluating the Private Junior College Registrar's Office.” Some of 
the material from this dissertation appeared in the February, 1958 issue of the 
Junior College Journal under the title “Principles for Organizing and Administer- 
ing the Registrar's Office in Private Junior Colleges.” 

The Center for the Study of Higher Education at the University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, under a grant from the Carnegie Corporation of New 
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MISCELLANEOUS 11 
York, will again have several fellowships in higher education for the academic 
nat year 1959-1960. 
Five persons will be appointed as Michigan Fellows in College Administration. 
“i To qualify, the applicants must have completed their normal academic training, 
ae having the doctor’s degree or equivalent, and have demonstrated outstanding 
ill promise for educational leadership. The stipends vary with individual needs but 
nd are intended to cover living expenses as a substitute for salary, subject to a 
maximum grant of $8000. The Fellows for 1958-59 have included a young col- 
- lege president, two deans and two professors of history. Their activities illustrate 
f- the individualized possibilities for training that can be provided at the Center. 
- All participate in a seminar on higher education; each takes or audits courses 
- relating to college administration, or courses that broaden one’s cultural back- 
at ground; three are pursuing research studies, one a plan for institutional self- 
ll evaluation; and four of the group are getting varied internship experiences, such 
i as serving as part-time assistants to academic deans or vice-presidents. It is ex- 
pected that by the end of the year, the Fellow will be ready to assume larger 
” responsibilities in college or university administration, having an improved philo- 
8 sophical understanding of higher education and additional knowledge of the 
ad theory and practice of administration. 
- A few fellowships will also be available on a pre-doctoral basis. They are 
- intended to assist students of high merit to pursue their study toward the doctor’s 
degree, and to facilitate research in higher education at the Center. A year of 
i graduate study of high quality (in any academic field) is a prerequisite. The 
stipends range from $500 to $3000. 
Applicants for either type of fellowship should be under 40 years of age. 
Applications should be submitted to the Director of the Center prior to :. 
February 1. 
. A grant of $400,000 from the Carnegie Corporation of New York has enabled wi 
° the Center for the Study of Higher Education to employ additional faculty and 
, to enlarge its program of courses and of research. New faculty include Dr. Jesse 
d Bogue, formerly Executive Secretary of the American Association of Junior 
. Colleges; Dr. John S. Brubacher, formerly Halleck Professor at Yale; and Dr. 
M. M. Chambers, formerly on the research staff of the American Council on 
uz Education. Dr. Algo D. Henderson is Director of the Center. 
: Received at press time: Selective Service Headquarters in Washington has just 
P announced that the new forms for reporting progress of students to local boards, 
4 (Selective Service Form 109 for undergraduate students; Selective Service Form 7 
, 103 for graduate and healing arts students), will be off the press and ready for : 
: distribution by early March. All registrars responsible for preparation of Selective 
Service Forms are encouraged now to advise their State Selective Service Directors 
‘ of the quantity of the new forms that they will need for the coming year, so that 
; State Directors can in turn place their requisitions for the new forms with Na- 
tional Headquarters. The new form is a three part form with carbon insert, so 
, only one set is required per student instead of the three copies per student with 
, the earlier form. 
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Registration 


Seventeenth Floor, Penn-Sheraton Hotel 


Sunday, April 19 ....... 7:00 p.m.—9:00 p.m. 


Monday, April 20...... . 8:00 a.m.—2:00 p.m. 
6:00 p.m.—7:30 p.m. 
Tuesday, April 21....... 9:00 a.m.—1:00 p.m. 


Wednesday, April 22 .... 9:00 a.m.—1:00 p.m. 
Thursday, April 23 .....10:00 a.m.—1:00 p.m. 


* * * 


Optional events scheduled for your pleasure. 
Make Reservations in advance at the Registration desk. 


MONDAY AFTERNOON, APRIL 20 


1. A guided tour of Duquesne Brewery — Busses will 
leave the hotel at 1:00 P.M. (Maximum accommoda- 
tions—100). 


2. A guided tour of the Home of the “57 Varieties” 
(H. J. Heinz Co.). See the processing and canning of 
soo)” with samples. (Maximum accommodations— 

00). 


. A professionally guided tour of the City of Pittsburgh. 
(Accommodations unlimited). 


o> 


EXTRA CURRICULAR OPTIONS FOR WIVES 
AND WOMEN GUESTS 


Make Reservations in advance at the Hospitality Desk. 


Tuesday 2:00 p.m. — 4:00 p.m. 


At the Natural Gas Companies Friendship Cottage, 610 
Wood Street, Downtown Pittsburgh, you will see a Bicen- 
tennial cooking demonstration of special dishes and hear 
a talk on charm and fashion by the Director of the Wilma 
Boyd Charm School. No Charge. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON, APRIL 23 


A chartered tour to Buhl Planetarium, visit of exhibits 
and a bicentennial sky show. 


There are many points of interest both cultural and his- 
torical—come early and stay late. See all of them... they 
will be listed in “What to See and Where to Go.” Avail- 
able at Hospitality Desk. 


The exhibits in the Urban Room will be an education in 


themselves. 
* * * * 


Visit the 
EXHIBITS in the URBAN ROOM 
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Program 


All Meeting Rooms are on the Seventeenth Floor, 
unless indicated otherwise 


* * * 


MONDAY, APRIL 20 


Informal Reception in the Monongahela Room—7:30 p.m. 


GENERAL SESSION 
8:30 p.m.—BALL ROOM 


Convening the Meeting — Maurice J. Murphy, General 
Chairman, Committee on Local Arrangements 


Presiding—Herman A, Spindt, President AACRAO 


Invocation—Rabbi Abraham Krantz—Temple Emman- 
uel, Greensburg, Pennsylvania 


Weicome—The Very Reverend Vernon F. Gallagher, 
C.S.Sp., President, Duquesne University 


Address—“Quality in Quantity”—Dr. Calvin E. Gross, 
Superintendent, Pittsburgh City Schools 


Music—The Tamburitzans—Duquesne University 


TUESDAY, APRIL 21 
10:00 a.m.—11:30 a.m. 


SECTION MEETINGS AND WORKSHOPS 


Donn W. Hayes, General Chairman, Registrar School of 
Education, Boston University 

Robert Grose, Co-Chairman, Registrar Amherst College 

Milan Divina, General Recorder, Registrar Rockford 
College 


Office Management. Room 766-68, Seventh Floor—“Im- 
proving office administration through adoption of effi- 
cient managerial techniques and the effective use of 
standard and locally-developed reference materials.” 


Chairman—Robert E, Mahn, Registrar, Ohio University 


Leaders—D. Thomas Ordeman, Registrar, Oregon State 
College; Clarice Slusher, Registrar, Virginia Polytech- 
nic Institute; E, C. Seyler, Associate Dean of Admis- 
sions and Records, University of Illinois 


Recorder—Norma J. Azlein, Registrar, University of 
Maryland 


Advanced Standing and Placement. Monongahela Room 
—‘“Present status and problems: credit versus non- 
credit policies; possibilities for standardization of 
practices.” 


Chairman—0O. W. Hascall, Director of Admissions and 
Records, University of Colorado 


Leaders—George A. Kramer, Director of Admissions, 
Rutgers University; Gayle Wilson, Associate Director 
of Admissions, University of Michigan; Walter A. 
Glass, Registrar, Drew University 


Recorder—Charles W. Duhig, Registrar, Brandeis Uni- 
versity 
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TUESDAY, APRIL 21 (Cont.) 


Selective Service Form 109. Ft, Duquesne Room—“The 
‘new form’—its origin, purpose, use; suggestions for 
expeditious processing.” 


Chairman —James K, Hitt, Registrar, University of 
Kensas 


Leaders—Lt. Col. John Prosser, National Selective Serv- 
ice Headquarters; Roy Armstrong, Executive Secre- 
tary, John M. Morehead Foundation; R. Fred Thoma- 
son, Dean of Admissions, University of Tennessee 


Recorder — William M. Beasley, Dean of Admissions, 
East Tennessee State College 


— = Symposium on Pre-Registration. Suite 468-70, Fourth 
Floor—“Is pre-registration a ‘Bad Penny ?’ Both sides 
of the coin presented.” 


Chairman—Lloyd C. Peterson, Assistant Director, Statis- 
tical and Research Services, Boston University 


Leaders—Lyle B. Leisenring, Assistant Registrar, Mich- 
igan State University; B. Hopkins Moses, Director 
Student Records, Yale University 


Recorder—Milton E, Noble, Recorder, Brown University 


Scholarships Programs and Services, Allegheny Room— 
“An overview of certain national programs; adminis- 
tering the school’s program; assessing student needs.” 


Chairman—Hollace G. Roberts, Director of Admissions, 
Western Reserve University 


Leaders—Brother Brendan Joseph, Director of Admis- 
sions, Manhattan College; Fritz R. Walling, Director 
of Admissions, Bucknell University; Donald L, Oliver, 
Director of Admissions, Boston University; Donald 
Klinefelter, Director of Admissions, Carleton College 


Recorder—Sister Alice of the Sacred Heart, Registrar, 
D’Youville College 


—«~ Predicting College Performance. Sky Room—“The value 
and technique of prediction formulas; the interpreta- 
tion of the results of validity studies; cooperation of 
schools and colleges in state-wide use of test results 
and high school record for predicting college success.” 


Chairman—John M. Duggan, Director of Test Interpre- 
tation, College Entrance Examination Board 


Leaders—William B. Schrader, Director of Statistical 
Analysis, Educational Testing Service; John R. Hills, 
Director of Testing and Guidance, Regents of the Uni- 
versity System of Georgia 


Recorder—James W. Eastwood, Director of Admissions, 
University of Rhode Island 


Admission Pools. Aero Room—“Is the ‘Admission Clear- 
ing House’ the answer to finding a college for every 
student ?” 


Chairman—Clyde Vroman, Director of Admissions, Uni- 
versity of Michigan 


Leaders—Jacob Hartstein, Dean of the Graduate Faculty, 
Long Island University; Orville Northdurft, Registrar 
and Director of Admissions Bradley University 


Recorder — Frank Blanning, Director of Admissions, 
Hanover College 
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TUESDAY, APRIL 21 (Cont.) 


Articulation of Colleges and Secondary Schools, Club 
Room—“Improved coordination of testing and counsel- 
ing programs; improved coordination of subject matter 
offered in college preparatory courses with that offered 
in colleges; promotion of mutual understanding and 
improved working relations between secondary school 
and college faculties.” 


Chairman—Charles Sanford, Dean of Admissions and 
Records, University of Illinois 


Leaders—William A. Kinzler, Farmingdale (New York) 
Public Schools; George S. Olsen, Superintendent-Prin- 
Ps Lyons Township High School, LaGrange, Illinois; 
Olga Ellis, Registrar, Springfield College 

Recorder—David L. Windsor, Registrar and Director of 
Admissions, University of Arizona 


Orientation to Punch Card Processes, Ball Room—“Types 
and purposes of large and small installations; prob- 
lems of design, staffing, processing; evaluation of re- 
sults, costs, and related services.” 


Chairman—Edward G, Groesbeck, Registrar, University 
of Michigan 


Leaders—Marlin W. Miller, Assistant Director of Regis- 
tration and Records, University of Michigan; James 
Strawbridge, Recorder, Tufts University; Raymond 
Girod, Director of Admissions and Registrar, Okla- 
homa State University; Arthur M. Gowan, Registrar, 
Iowa State College; Francis B. Martin, Tabulating 
Supervisor, Michigan State University 


Recorder—Edwin M. Thorpe, Registrar, Florida A.& M. 
University 


LUNCHEON AND CLINIC FOR REGISTRARS 
AND ADMISSIONS OFFICERS 


11:45 a.m.—1:30 p.m. 
Ballroom, Seventeenth Floor 


Presiding—C. O. Williams, Chairman, Assistant to the 
President, Pennsylvania State University and Richard 
L. Tuthill, Co-Chairman, Registrar, Duke University 


Invocation—The Reverend John R, Clancy, Registrar 
Bellarmine College 


Greetings—Herman A. Spindt; President, AACRAO 


“One way that AACRAO works”—Hattie Jarmon, Secre- 
tary, AACRAO 


“Research and Service”—Robert E, Hewes, Registrar, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


“College anid University’—Dean Sam A. Nock, Cedar 
Crest College 


CLINIC SESSIONS FOR REGISTRARS AND 
ADMISSIONS OFFICERS 
1:45 p.m.—3:15 p.m, 
Group 1—Suite 468-70, Fourth Floor 
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TUESDAY, APRIL 21 (Cont.) 


(Group 1 is Primarily for Representatives from 
Professional Schools and Colleges) 


Chairman—William B, Parker, Registrar, Washington 
University School of Medicine 


Resource Leaders—Clair M. Hitz, Registrar, Philadel- 
phia College of Bible; Isla Montgomery, Registrar, 
University of Colorado School of Medicine; Louis A. 
Toepfer, Secretary and Director of Admissions, Har- 
vard Law School 


(Groups 2, 3, 4 and 5 ARE FOR REPRESENTATIVES 
FROM ALL COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES) 
Group 2—Sky Room 


Chairman—Arthur Gowan, Registrar, Iowa State Col. 


Resource Leaders—Elizabeth Hanes, Assistant to the 
Registrar, California Institute of Technology; M. W. 
Kenna, Registrar, Mississippi Southern College; 
Charles H. Walker, Registrar, Florida State Univer- 


sity 
Group 3—Allegheny Room 


Chairman—Jack N, Williams, Registrar, Creighton Uni- 
versity 


Resource Leaders—John M. Houchens, Registrar, Uni- 
versity of Louisville; Lucille Norman, Director of Ad- 
missions, Hood College; Kenneth Vickery, Registrar, 
Clemson Agricultural College 

Group 4—Monongahela Room si 

Chairman—William L. Carmichael, Registrar, Georgia 

Institute of Technology 


Resource Leaders—John R. Edwards, Jr., Director of 
Admissions, Westminster College; William H. Lam- 
mers, Director of Admissions, Springfield College, 
Clarice Slusher, Registrar, Virginia Polytechnic Insti- 
tut 

Group 5— Fort Duquesne Room 


Chairman—William L. Brinkley, Jr., Assistant Regis- 
trar, Duke University 


Resource Leaders—Percy F. Crane, Director of Admis- 
sions, University of Maine, Leola Hayes, Assistant to 
Registrar (Admissions), University of Wisconsin; 
Reverend Robert J. Levis, Registrar, Gannon College 


QUESTION BOX SESSIONS 
TUESDAY, APRIL 21 
3:30 p.m.—5:00 p.m. 
General Chairman—B, F. D. Runk, Registrar, University 
of Virginia 
Co-Chairman—W. L. Brinkley, Jr., Assistant Registrar, 
Duke University 


Co-Chairman—J. Douglas Conner, Assistant Registrar, 
Southern Methodist University 
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TUESDAY, APRIL 21 (Cont.) 


1. ADMISSIONS 


Institutions over 1000, Public—Monongahela Room 
Chairman — K. N, Vickery, Registrar, Clemson 
Agricultural college 
Resource Persons — Franklin Fingles, Registrar, 
University of Connecticut; Raymond Girod, Reg- 
istrar, Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 
College 
Recorder—Robert Gebhardtsbauer, Assistant Di- 
rector of Admissions and Records, University 
of Delaware 
Institutions over 1000, Private—Ft. Duquesne Room 
Chairman, Ralph Webber, Director of Admissions, 
Marquette University 
Resource Person — William Bolling, Washington 
University 
Recorder—Howard Stepp, Princeton University 
Institutions under 1000, Private—Allegheny Room 
Chairman—Rex Tillotson, Admissions Counselor, 
Lynchburg College 
Resource Person—Clarence R. Moll, Vice Presi- 
dent, Pennsylvania Military College 
Recorder—Geoffrey Dolman, Director of Admis- 
sions, Ursinus College 


2. RECORDS AND REGISTRATION 


Institutions over 1000, Public—Ball Room 
Chairman—Wherry E. Zingg, Registrar, Rutgers 
University 
Resource Persons—C, E. Harrell, Registrar and 
Director of Admissions, Indiana University 
Clarice Slusher, Registrar, Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute 
Recorder—Charles H. Walker, Registrar, Florida 
State University 
Institutions over 1000, Private—Sky Room 
Chairman—aAlton B. Lee, Registrar, Baylor Uni- 
versity 
Person—Florence Brady, Occidental Col- 
ege 
Recorder, Calvin Cumbie, Texas Christian Uni- 
versity 
Institutions under 1000, Private—Aero Room 
Chairman — Raymond Kiser, Director of Admis- 
sions, West Virginia Wesleyan College 
Resource Person—John M, Moore, Registrar, 
Swarthmore College 
Recorder—Edgar Bingham, Registrar, Emory and 
Henry College 


3. ADMISSIONS, RECORDS AND REGISTRATION 


Public Institutions under 1000—Club Room 
Chairman—William H. Neal, Registrar, Montgom- 
ery Junior College 
Resource Person — William H. Schlifke, Dean, 
Jamestown Community College 
Recorder—Harper Higgins, Registrar, Charlotte 
College 
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WEDNESDAY, APRIL 22 
9:00 a.m.—11:30 a.m. 
General Session—Ball Room 

Presiding—Herman A. Spindt, President 


Music—Brass Ensemble, School of Music, Duquesne Uni- 
versity 


Address—“The Balance Sheet of Peace”—Dr. Erwin D. 
Canham, Editor, The Christian Science Monitor 


Address—“Admission to What?” — Dean Margaret 
Habein, Fairmont College of Liberal Arts and Sciences 
University of Wichita 


BUSINESS SESSION 
Report of the Committee on Nominations and Elections 
—Irene Davis, Registrar, The Johns Hopkins Uni- 


versity 


NEW BUSINESS 


* * 


Statement by Edgar L. Lazier, University of California 
at Los Angeles, General Chairman of Local Arrange- 
ments for the 1960 Annual Meeting at Los Angeles. 


Visit the EXHIBITS in the URBAN ROOM 


12:00 Noon—1:30 p.m. 


LUNCHEON FOR WOMEN MEMBERS AND WIVES 
Monongahela Room 


Toastmistress—Florence Brady, Occidental College 

a Thoma McCormick, Chatham Col- 
ege 

Address — “Mental Health Is Your Business” — Doctor 
Dorothy Klenke Nash, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


1:45 p.m.—8:30 p.m. 


TOUR AND DINNER AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


At 1:45 p.m. we will board busses at the hotel for a 
fascinating tour of the largest steel mill in the country. 
(Women bring walking shoes). Following the tour of 
the mill, we will return to the busses and stop in Oak- 
land with the option of visiting Phipps Conservatory 
to see one of the most beautiful flower shows in the 
World. For those who would like to see more, walk 
across the street and visit the Nationality rooms of 
the Cathedral of Learning, University of Pittsburgh. 
Those not desiring to stop in Oakland will be returned 
to the hotel where busses will pick them up at 6:00 p.m. 
for the dinner at the University of Pittsburgh. 


Following the above activities, busses will return us to 
the hotel, on the way back we wilt make a quick stop 
at a mountain side elevation to see Pittsburgh at night 
and the valley below. 
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WEDNESDAY, APRIL 22 (Cont.) 


6:30 p.m.—8:30 p.m. 
BALLROOM-STUDENT UNION 
Bigelow Boulevard at Forbes Street 


PROGRAM 


Presiding—Endicott A. Batchelder, Registrar, Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh 


Music—University Glee Club 


Invocation — Reverend Emory W. Luccock, University 
Chaplain 


Address—“Higher Education in Russia—A Challenge to 7 
America”—Chancellor Edward H, Litchfield, Univer- : 
sity of Pittsburgh 

* 


* * * 


Visit the EXHIBITS in the URBAN ROOM 


THURSDAY, APRIL 23 
7:00 a.m.—8 :45 a.m. 
Past Presidents’ Breakfast—Allegheny Room 


9:00 a.m.—11:30 a.m. 
GENERAL SESSION—BALL ROOM 
Presiding—William F. Adams, President-Elect 


Address—“Do Students Make the College?”—Dr. T. R. 
McConnell, Chairman, Center for the Study of Higher 
Education, University of California 


Address —“AACRAO and Higher Education” — Ted 
McCarrell, Vice-President in Charge of Professional 
Activities, Director of Admissions and Registrar, The 
State University of Iowa 


REPORTS OF OFFICERS 
NEW BUSINESS 
1:30 p.m.—3:00 p.m. 
SECTION MEETINGS AND WORKSHOPS 
Space Utilization. BALL ROOM—“Latest research, pub- 


lications, techniques for optimum use of the college 
physical plant.” 


Chairman—Claude Simpson, Registrar, State College of 
Washington 


Leaders—Harold L. Dahnke, Director of Space Utiliza- 
tion, Michigan State University; James I. Doi, Direc- 
tor of Institutional Research, University of Colorado; 
Enoch Dyrness, Registrar, Wheaton College; Vernon L., 
Ausen, Supervisor Room Assignments and Scheduling, 
University of Minnesota; H, D. Bareither, Director, 
Central Office on Use of Space, University of Illinois 
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THURSDAY, APRIL 23 (Cont.) 


Consultants—John M. Rhoads, Vice Provost, Temple Uni- 
versity; Kermit H. Smith, Registrar, Michigan State 
University; Clinton Gilliam, Registrar, University of 
California (Berkeley) 


Recorder—Robert A. McGrath, Registrar, Southern Illi- 
nois University 

Office Management. Monongahela Room—“Improving of- 
fice administration through adoption of efficient man- 
agerial techniques and the effective use of standard 
and locally-developed reference materials.” 


Chairman—Robert E, Mahn, Registrar, Ohio University 


Leaders—D. Thomas Ordeman, Registrar, Oregon State 
College; Clarice Slusher, Registrar, Virginia Polytech- 
nic Institute 


E. C. Seyler, Associate Dean of Admissions and Records, 
University of Illinois 


—we Articulation of Junior-Senior Colleges. Allegheny Room 
—Inter-relatedness of basic programs; improving 
guidance service to transfer students; working toward 
a better understanding of common problems. 


Chairman—Kathleen Elliott, Recorder, Wellesley College 


Leaders — Lyvonne Riisberg, Registrar, Grand Rapids 
Junior College; Charles C. Bernard, Acting Director 
of Admissions, University of North Carolina 


Recorder—Mother Mary St. Stephen, Registrar, Rose- 
mont College 


Symposium on Pre-Registration. Parlors E and F—“Is 
pre-registration a “Bad Penny?” Both Sides of the 
coin presented.” 


Chairman—Lloyd C. Peterson, Assistant Director, Statis- 
tical and Research Services, Boston University 


Leaders—Lyle B. Leisenring, Assistant Director, Michi- 
an State University; B. Hopkins Moses, Director Stu- 
ent Records, Yale University 


Recorder—Milton E, Noble, Recorder, Brown University 


Interviewing Techniques for Registrars and Admissions 
Officers. Sky Room—‘“Scheduling practices, time-sav- 
ing devices, role of printed materials, initial and ter- 
minal components of the interview; critical analysis 
and improvement of technique.” 


Chairman—Robert L. Taylor, Registrar, The City Col- 
lege of New York 


Leaders—Charles Wellhausen, Associate Director of Ad- 
missions, Stevens Institute of Technology; Henry 
Rossi, Registrar, St. John’s University; Charles W. 
H. Linton, Registrar, McMaster University 


Recorder—Genevieve Pratt, Registrar, Mount Holyoke 
College 


—™ College Student Research. Fort Duquesne Room—“Ex- 
amination of recent research on student characteris- 
tics, study habits, behavior patterns, with implications 
for the registrar and admissions officer.” 


Chairman—Robert F. Grose, Registrar, Amherst College 
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THURSDAY, APRIL 23 (Cont.) 


Leaders—Paul Trump, Registrar, University of Wiscon- 
sin; Dr. John W. French, Research Associate, Educa- 
tional Testing Service 


Recorder—Milan Divina, Registrar, Rockford College 


SECTION MEETING AND WORKSHOPS 
3:15 p.m. — 4:45 p.m. 


Symposium on Punch Card Processes. Ball Room—“Types 
and purposes of large and small installations; problems 
of design, staffing, processing; evaluation of results, 
costs, and related services.” 


Chairman—Edward G, Groesbeck, Registrar, University 
of Michigan 


Leaders—Marlin W. Miller, Assistant Director of Regis- 
tration and Records, University of Michigan; James 
Strawbridge, Recorder, Tufts University; Raymond 
Girod, Director of Admissions and Registrar, Okla- 
homa State University; Arthur M. Gowan, Registrar, 
Iowa State College; Francis Martin, Tabulating Super- 
visor, Michigan State University 


Recorder—Edwin M, Thorpe, Registrar, Florida A & M 
University 


Articulation of Colleges and Secondary Schools. Alle- 
gheny Room—“Improved coordination of testing and 
counseling programs; improved coordination of subject 
matter offered in college preparatory courses with that 
offered in colleges; promotion of mutual understanding 
and improved working relations between secondary 
school and college faculties.” 


Chairman—Charles Sanford, Dean of Admissions and 
Records, University of Illinois 


Leaders—William A. Kinzler, Farmingdale (New York) 
Public Schools; George S. Olsen, Superintendent Prin- 
cipal, Cy Township High School, LaGrange, Illinois; 
Olga Ellis, Registrar, Springfield College 


Recorder—David L. Windsor, Registrar and Director of 
Admissions, University of Arizona 


Selective Service Form 109. Fort Duquesne Room—“The 
‘new form’—its origin, purpose, use; suggestions for 
expeditious processing.” 

Chairman — James K. Hitt, Registrar, University of 
Kansas 

Leaders—Lt Col. John Prosser, National Selective Serv- 
ice Headquarters; Roy Armstrong, Executive Secre- 


tary, John M. Morehead Foundation; R, Fred Thoma- 
son, Dean of Admissions, University of Tennessee 


Recorder — William M. Beasley, Dean of Admissions, 
East Tennessee State College 


Advanced Standing and Placement. Sky Room—“Present 
status and problems; credit versus non-credit policies; 
possibilities for standardization of practices.” 


Chairman—O, W. Hascall, Director of Admissions and 
Records, University of Colorado 
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THURSDAY, APRIL 23 (Cont.) 


Leaders — George A. Kramer, Director of Admissions, 
Rutgers University; Gayle Wilson, Associate Director 
of Admissions, University of Michigan; Walter A. 
Glass, Registrar, Drew University 

Recorder—Charles W. Duhig, Registrar, Brandeis Uni- 
versity 


Visit the EXHIBITS in the URBAN ROOM 


6:30 p.m. 
*BANQUET—BALL ROOM 


Presiding—Herman A. Spindt, President AACRAO 


Toastmaster—Roy Armstrong, Executive Secretary, The 
John Motley Morehead Foundation 


Invocation—Reverend J. Gerald Walsh, Academic Vice 
President, Duquesne University 


Music — Department of Music, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology 


Address—“The Pittsburgh Story”—Dr. C. Stanton Bel- 
four, Director of the Pittsburgh Foundation 


*afternoon dress for the ladies and business suits for 
gentlemen. 


FRIDAY, APRIL 24 
9:00 a.m.—11:00 a.m. 


QUESTION BOX SESSION 
General Chairman—B., F. D. Runk, Registrar, University 
of Virginia 
Co-Chairmen—W. L. Brinkley, Jr., Assistant Registrar, 


Duke University; J. Douglas Conner, Assistant Regis- 
trar, Southern Methodist University 


1. ADMISSIONS 


Institutions over 1000, Public—Monongahela Room 
Chairman — K, N, Vickery, Registrar, Clemson 
Agricultural College 


Recorder — Robert Gebhardtsbauer, Assistant Di- 
rector of Admissions and Records, University of 
Delaware 


Resource Persons — Franklin Fingles, Registrar, 
University of Connecticut; Raymond Girod, Reg- 
istrar, Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 
College 

Institutions over 1000, Private—Allegheny Room 


Chairman — Clarence Smith, Director of Admis- 
sions, University of Miami 


Resource Person—Leonard G, Nystrom, Southern 
Methodist University 


Recorder—James Buford, Vanderbilt University 


Institutions under 1000, Private—Sky Room 


Chairman — Rex Tillotson, Admissions Counselor, 
Lynchburg College 
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FRIDAY, APRIL 24 (Cont.) 


Recorder — Geoffrey Dolman, Director of Admis- 
sions, Ursinus College 

Resource Person — Clarence R, Moll, Vice Presi- 
dent, Pennsylvania Military College 


2. RECORDS AND REGISTRATION 


Institutions over 1000, Public—Fort Duquesne Room 
Chairman—Wherry E. Zingg, Registrar, Rutgers 
University 
Recorder—Charles H. Walker, Registrar, Florida 
State University 
Resource Persons —-C. E. Harrell, Registrar and 
Director of Admissions, Indiana University; 
Clarice Slusher, Registrar, Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute 
Institutions over 1000, Private—Ball Room 
Chairman—Ollie Wagner, Registrar, Washington 
University 
Person—Gretchen Happ, Principia Col- 
ege 
Recorder—Calvin Cumbie, Texas Christian Uni- 
versity 
Institutions under 1000, Private—Grant Room 


Chairman — Raymond Kiser, Director of Admis- 
sions, West Virginia Wesleyan College 

Resource Person — John M. Moore, Registrar, 
Swarthmore College 

Recorder—Edgar Bingham, Registrar, Emory and 
Henry College 


3. ADMISSIONS, RECORDS AND REGISTRATION 


Public Institutions under 1000—Club Room 
Chairman — William H. Neal, Registrar, Mont- 
gomery Junior College 
Recorder — Harper Higgins, Registrar, Charlotte 
College 
Resource Person — William H. Schlifke, Dean, 
Jamestown Community College 


11:15 a.m.—11:45 a.m. 
CLOSING SESSION—BALL ROOM 


Presiding—Herman A. Spindt, President 


Report of the Budget—Roy Armstrong, Past-President 
and Chairman of the Committee on Budget 


Report of the Committee on Resolutions—Harvey Hall, 
hairman, Stanford University 
OTHER BUSINESS 
INTRODUCTION OF WILLIAM F, ADAMS, PRESI- 
DENT 1959-60, and of NEW OFFICERS 


Announcement of time and place of the 1961 and the 
1962 meetings. 


Adjournment of the Forty-fifth Annual Meeting. 
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APRIL 19 - 24 
COMMITTEE MEETINGS 


Executive Committee 


Sunday, April 19, 1:00 p.m. 

Constitution and By-Laws with Executive Committee 
Monday, April 20, 10:00 a.m. - 4:00 p.m.....Parlor G 
Tuesday, April 21, 9:00 a.m.- 11:00 a.m.....Parlor G 
Wednesday, April 22, 11:30 a.m. - 1:30 p.m...Parlor G 
Thursday, April 23, 11:30 a.m. - 1:30 p.m....Parlor G 

*Friday, April 24, 12:00 Noon - 3:00 p.m. 


Suite 566-8-70 
*(Joint meeting of new and retiring members.) 

Board of Editors 

Wednesday, April 22, 7:30 a.m........... Aero Room 

(Breakfast meeting) 

Constitution and By-Laws 

Monday, April 20, 3:00 p.m............... Club Room 
Evaluation and Standards 

Monday, April 20, 12:00 Noon.......... Suite 766-68 

Tuesday, April 21, 8:00 a.m.- 9:00 a.m....... Parlor E 
Honorary Membership 

Tuesday, April 21, 8:00 a.m.............. East Room 


Nominations and Elections 
Monday, April 20, 2:00 p.m. - 4:00 p.m.....Room 1690 
Regional Associations Council* 


Monday, April 20, 3:00 p.m. - 5:00 p.m....Parlors B-C 
Tuesday, April 21, 8:00 a.m. - 9:45 a.m....West Room 
Friday, April 24, 8:00 a.m. - 9:00 a.m...... West Room 


*Meetings are open meetings. 
Resolutions 
Monday, April 20, 3:00 p.m............... East Room 


Banquet 
Monday, April 20, 8:00 a.m. - 10:00 a.m.....Room 690 
Tuesday, April 21, 8:00 a.m. - 9:45 a.m.....Room 690 
Research and Services 


Monday, April 20, 10:00 a.m. - 12:00 Noon. Aero Room 
Tuesday, April 21, 7:00 p.m. - 9:45 p.m.....Aero Room 


Hospitality 
Monday, April 20, 8:00 a.m. - 10:00 a.m.....Sky Room 
Bible Colleges 


Tuesday, April 21, 8:00 a.m. - 9:45 a.m.....Room 1690 
Tuesday, April 21, 7:00 p.m. - 8:30 p.m... ..Room 1690 


High School College Relations Committee 


Tuesday, April 21, 7:30 p.m. - 9:30 p.m....West Room 
F (Open to the Public) 
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APRIL 19- 24 (Cont.) 


Illinois Assn. of Collegiate Registrars and 
Admissions Officers 


Wednesday, April 22, 7:30 p.m............Room 1690 


Space Utilization 
Tuesday, April 21, 11:00 a.m................Parlor F 


Transcript Adequacy 


Monday, April 20, 9:00 a.m. - 11:00 a.m....East Room 
Wednesday, April 22, 8:00 a.m. - 9:00 a.m.. West Room 


Professional Activities 
Monday, April 20, 1:00 p.m. - 2:00 p.m..... West Room 


Machine Equipment 
Monday, April 20, 3:00 p.m. - 4:30 p.m....West Room 


Midwest Association of Collegiate Registrars and 
Admissions Officers 


Thursday, April 23, 8:00 a.m. - 8:45 a.m.....Parlor D 


Foreign Students 
Tuesday, April 21, 8:30 a.m. - 9:50 a.m...Suite 468-70 


Office Management 
Tuesday, April 21, 8:00 a.m. - 10:00 a.m....Aero Room 


Sub Committee on University Calendar 


Tuesday, April 21, 8:30 a.m. - 9:30 a.m. 
Park View Room 


Admissions 
Ee ee April 21, 9:00 a.m. - 10:00 a.m...Club Room 


Wednesday, April 22, 11:00 a.m. - Noon. ...East Room 
Television 
Wednesday, April 22, 11:30- Noon.......West Room 


Placement Office 


Monday, April 20, 9:00 a.m. - 12:00 Noon — 


Tuesday, April 21, 8:00 a.m. - 9:30 a.m. — 
T:00 pum. = 9:00 


Wednesday, April 22, 11:00 a.m. - 12:00 Noon. Parlor F 


Appointments for interviews may be made with Mr. J. 
Everett Long....... Chairman of Placement Committee 


SECRETARIAL STAFF....................-Parlor E 
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Officers 1958-1959 


President 
Herman A. Spindt............University of California 


President-Elect 
William F. Adams.............University of Alabama 


Secretary 
Hattie Jarmon...Columbia University, Teachers College 


Treasurer 
E. Vincent O’Brien...............Fordham University 


Vice-President in Charge of 
Regional Associations and Membership Promotion 


James K. Hitt.................. University of Kansas 


Vice-President in Charge of 
Professional Activities 


Ted McCarrel................State University of Iowa 
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Committees 1958 -1959 


EXECUTIVE 


Herman A. Spindt, President. . . University of California 
William F. Adams, President-Elect 
: University of Alabama 
Hattie Jarmon, Secretary........Columbia University, 
Teachers College 
E. Vincent O’Brien, Treasurer. ....Fordham University 
James K. Hitt, Vice-President in Charge of Regional 
Associations and Membership Promotion 
University of Kansas 
Ted McCarrel, Vice-President in Charge of 
Professional Activities. .....State University of Iowa 
S. A. ...-Cedar Crest College 
B. Moses, Member-at-Large... Yale University 
True E. Pettengill, Member-at-Large 
University of Minnesota 
Roy Armstrong, Past President 
John Motley Morehead Foundation 


BOARD OF EDITORS 


S. A. Nock, Editor................Cedar Crest College 
Florence N. Brady, Associate Editor. .Occidental College 
William Glasgow Bowling, Book Review Editor 
Washington University 
Marjorie M. Cutler, Associate Editor 
University of Denver 
Thomas A. Garrett, Associate Editor 
St. Michael’s College 
James K. Hitt, Regional Associations Editor 
University of Kansas 
Elizabeth T. de Lopez, Associate Editor 
Mexico City College 
Robert E. Mahn, Associate Editor .....Ohio University 
Robert E. Powers, Advertising Manager ...Pace College 
Clarice Slusher, Associate Editor 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
Edward M. Stout, Subscription Manager : 
De Paul University 
Eleanor Tibbetts, Professional Reading Editor 
Gallaudet College 


BUDGET 


Roy Armstrong, Chairman 

John Motley Morehead Foundation 
William F. Adams.............University of Alabama 
E. Vincent O’Brien...............Fordham University 
Herman A. Spindt............University of California 
Ted McCarrel...............State University of Iowa 


CONSTITUTION AND BYLAWS 
R. E. MeWhinnie, Chairman. ... University of Wyoming 


James H. College 
John E. Fellows............ . .University of Oklahoma 
Clyde Vroman ................University of Michigan 
Tom Ordeman............ ......-Ovregon State College 


William L. Brinkley.......... ....+-Duke University 
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COMMITTEES 1958 - 1959 (Cont.) 
EVALUATION AND STANDARDS 


Charles E. Harrell, Chairman....... Indiana University 
University of Buffalo 
rr Colorado School of Mines 
..Louisiana State University 
ced Ball State College 


HONORARY MEMBERSHIPS 


Hattie Jarmon, ex officio, Chairman 
Columbia University, Teachers College 


Clifford Constance.........scesees University of Oregon 
Katharine George............ Northwestern University 
RESOLUTIONS 
Harvey Hall, Chairman........... Stanford University 
Henry O. Strohecker..... University of South Carolina 
John Houchens. University of Louisville 
Colorado State University 
Leonard Nystrom...... Southern Methodist University 


REPRESENTATIVE TO COLLEGE ENTRANCE 
EXAMINATION BOARD 


Ernest Whitworth......... University of Pennsylvania 


NOMINATIONS AND ELECTIONS 


Irene Davis, Chairman (carry over) 
Johns Hopkins University 
Marjorie M. Cutler (carry over) ..University of Denver 
Katherine Hilliker (two-year term) ..Boston University 
J. Everett Long (one-year term) 
West Virginia University 
Leonard G. Nystrom (one-year term) 
Southern Methodist University 
John M. Rhoads (two-year term) ....Temple University 
C. O. Williams (one-year term) 
Pennsylvania State University 


PROFESSIONAL ACTIVITIES 


(Ted McCarrel, Vice-President in Charge of Professional 
Activities, is ex officio a member of all committees. ) 


A. GENERAL COMMITTEE ON 
PROFESSIONAL ACTIVITIES 


Ted McCarrel, Chairman..... State University of Iowa 
Ethelyn B. Toner........... University of Washington 


Robert Hewes ... Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
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COMMITTEES 1958 - 1959 (Cont.) 
B. ADMISSIONS POLICIES AND PRACTICES 


O. W. Hascall, Chairman....... University of Colorado 
Harriet J. Hale.....cccccesescccsecs Hillsdale College 
Maurice J. Murphy......cccvcees Duquesne University 
Kenneth D. Raab......... North Carolina State College 
Herman Sheffield....... San Bernardino Valley College 
Frederick J. Easterly............. St. Johns University 


C. CATALOGUES 
*Alfred Thomas, Jr., Chairman...Arizona State College 


Martorie University of Denver 
*H. W. Frankenfeld........ University of South Dakota 
M. Heuptmann. Ball State College 
University of Nebraska 
Claude Simpson .......... State College of Washington 
Montana State University 


*Steering Committee 


D. FOREIGN STUDENTS 


William H. Strain, Chairman....... Indiana University 
Robert E. Tschan, Secretary 

Pennsylvania State University 
Clara H. Koenig, Editor of the World Education 


University of Minnesota 
University of Oklahoma 
George van Derbeke............. Marquette University 
Hattie Jarmon ..Teachers College, Columbia University 
Martena Tenney Sasnett......... Pasadena, California 
Herman A. Spindt............ University of California 
Catherine R. Rich .. The Catholic University of America 
David Muirhead............ Michigan State University 
Frances M. Willard ......... University of Washington 
A. Iowa State College 
Louisiana State University 
Linford A. Marquart .... National College of Education 
Leste: University of Wisconsin 
Paul Chalmers. ..Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
College of the Pacific 
De Paul University 
Inez Sepmeyer’. . University of California at Los Angeles 
St. Louis University 
Maxtor: Cutler. University of Denver 


Kenneth Heafield 
Michigan College of Mining and Technology 


Agatha Teske............ State College of Washington 
Martha Portilla ...... Universidad de Villaneuva, Cuba 
Donald J, Shank. .. . Institute of International Education 
Robert S. Ford ....... Association of Graduate Schools, 


University of Michigan 
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COMMITTEES 1958 - 1959 (Cont.) 
E. CREDIT GIVEN BY EDUCATIONAL 


| INSTITUTIONS 
* James K. Hitt, Chairman and Editor | 
University of Kansas 
T. E. Kellogg ............+... University of Minnesota 
Ted McCarrel...............State University of Iowa 
F. HIGH SCHOOL-COLLEGE RELATIONS | 
*Ellsworth Gerritz, Chairman ....Kansas State College ; 
University of Arizona 


Katharine Walker 
University of California at Los Angeles 


Colorado School of Mines | 

William Chatfield. State Teachers College of Connecticut . 

University of Delaware 

Catherine Rich.......... Pr Catholic University 

Charles H. Walker........... "Florida State University 

William L. Carmichael. .Georgia Institute of Technology ) 

ee Idaho State College 

Elsie Brenneman...... Illinois State Normal University | 

064000608 Iowa State College 

Kansas State Teachers, Pittsburg 

Frank H. Spain, Jr...... -Kentucky Wesleyan | 

Helen Johnson .......-essccccscccecs Bowdoin College | 

Rebecca C. Tansil | 


Maryland State Teachers College, Towson 
William Lammers ...Springfield College, Massachusetts 


ke University of Michigan 

Mankato State Teachers, Minnesota 

University of Mississippi 

Leo Smith..................Montana State University bi 
J. C. MacGregor..........+.: University of New Mexico | 

Ruby McKenzie........... University of North Dakota 

Kenneth R. Varner ............- Ohio State University . 

Raymond Girod ........... Oklahoma State University 

Oregon College of Education 
Ernest Whitworth......... University of Pennsylvania | 
Kenneth N. Vickery...... Clemson Agricultural College 

R. Fred Thomason............ University of Tennessee 

*Claude Simpson ......... State College of Washington 


*Steering Committee a 
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COMMITTEES 1958 - 1959 (Cont.) 


G. PUBLIC RELATIONS 


A. Truman Pouncey, Chairman 
State Teachers College, St. Cloud 


Allan C. Ingraham.......... Ohio Wesleyan University 
Katharine George............Northwestern University 
Robert P. Foster..... Northwest Missouri State College 
Rebecca Tansil 

Maryland State Teachers College, Towson 


H. PLACEMENT 
J. Everett Long, Chairman...West Virginia University 


Walter Adamson.........eee0. U.S. Office of Education 
George Bradley......... Rhode Island School of Design 
Worth University of Wichita 
I. SPECIAL PUBLICATIONS 
Robert E. Mahn, Chairman........... Ohio University 
Ted State University of Iowa 


J. MACHINE EQUIPMENT 
H. E. Temmer, Chairman. University of Illinois, Chicago 


Garten University of Cincinnati 


K. OFFICE MANAGEMENT AND PRACTICES 


E. C. Seyler, Chairman........... University of Illinois 
Laura Cross...... University of Wichita 
Edward De Paul University 
John A. Dunlop....... Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 
Jack N. Williams ........ jieeense Creighton University 


L. RESEARCH AND SERVICE 


Robert E. Hewes, Chairman 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


Roy Armstrong..... John Motley Morehead Foundation 
Johns Hopkins University 
Nelson Purdue University 
(L-1) SUBCOMMITTEE ON SPACE UTILIZATION 
Enock C. Dyrness, Chairman......... Wheaton College 
Alfred Scribner Valparaiso University 
Kermit H. Smith ........... Michigan State University 
Robert McGrath .......... Southern Illinois University 
Clinton Gilliam...... University of California, Berkeley 
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COMMITTEES 1958 - 1959 (Cont.) 


(L-2) SUBCOMMITTEE ON SCHEDULING WITH 
ELECTRONIC COMPUTERS 


James Blakesley, Chairman......... Purdue University 


(L-3) SUBCOMMITTEE ON STUDENT MIGRATION 


N. M. Parkhurst, Chairman......... Purdue University 
Members of the Committee on Research and Service 


(L-4) SUBCOMMITTEE ON RELATIONS WITH 
GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 


R. E. Hewes..... Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


(L-5) SUBCOMMITTES ON RELATIONS WITH 
SELECTIVE SERVICE 


R. E. Hewes..... Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Roy Armstrong..... John Motley Morehead Foundation 
R. Fred Thomason............ University of Tennessee 


(L-6) SUBCOMMITTEE ON RELATIONS WITH 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF JUNIOR COLLEGES 
AND AMERICAN COLLEGE ASSOCIATION 


Sacramento State College 
Pennsylvania State University 
(L-7) SUBCOMMITTEE ON FALL ENROLLMENT 
REPORTS 
E. G. Groesbeck, Chairman..... University of Michigan 
Clarice Slusher.......... Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
Clifferd Constance. University of Oregon 
Ohio State University 


(L-8) SUBCOMMITTEE ON RELATIONS WITH 
LIBERAL ARTS IN ADULT EDUCATION 


(L-9) SUBCOMMITTEE OF DELEGATES TO 
AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 


Herman A, Spindt............ University of California 
William F. Adams............. Unive¥sity of Alabama 
Robert Hewes ... Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
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COMMITTEES 1958 - 1959 (Cont.) 


M. TRANSCRIPT ADEQUACY 


Howard B. Shontz, Chairman 

University of California, Davis 
Charles W. Edwards....Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
Gretchen M. Happ..................Principia College 
Katherine E. Hilliker...............Boston University 
R. E. McWhinnie..............University of Wyoming 
Elizabeth T. de Lopez.............Mexico City College 
Ethelyn Toner..............University of Washington 


N. TELEVISION 


J. Anthony Humphreys, Chairman 

Wilson Junior Coilege 
C. O. Williams..........Pennsylvania State University 
Ray Vitulli.................... University of Houston 
Thomas Robinson...............New York University 


O. REPRESENTATIVES TO ADVISORY COUNCIL 
ON THE EVALUATION OF FOREIGN 
STUDENT CREDENTIALS 


William H. Strain.................Indiana University 
Robert Tschan..........Pennsylvania State University 
Alfred Thomas, Jr..............Arizona State College 
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Annual Meeting 
Committees 


ANNUAL MEETING COMMITTEES 
GENERAL ARRANGEMENTS 


Maurice J. Murphy, General Chairman 
Duquesne University 
Endicott A. Batchelder, Vice Chairman 
University of Pittsburgh 
Edgar L. Lazier. University of California at Los Angeles 
J. Everett Long.......... ... West Virginia University 


PUBLICITY AND PROMOTION 


Charles R. Wolfe, Chairman........Gettysburg College 
William L. Carmichael. .Georgia Institute of Technology 


Mildred Covey............. Goucher College 
Stanley R. Harris...........West Virginia University 
Louis Rabineau............ Pratt Institute 
Richard Sharbaugh.............. Duquesne University 
Clarence W. Smith...............University of Miami 
AUDIT 
Reverend Robert Lewis, Co-Chairman. ..Gannon College 
James H. Wagner, Co-Chairman..... Lehigh University 
BANQUET 


John M. Daniels, Co-Chairman 
Carnegie Institute of Technology 


Herbert Williams, Co-Chairman..... Cornell University 
Kenneth D. Raab......... North Carolina State College 
Margaret L. Simpson ...............6.- Salem College 
Raymond E, Strong...... University of North Carolina 


CONFERENCE NEWS 


Frederick J. Frank, Chairman 
Washington and Jefferson College 


Louisiana State University 
Joseph G. Georgetown University 
Edward H. Easley........ ...-University of Rochester 
William J. Everts ........ sekvownat Colgate University 
Allan C. Ingraham........ .. Ohio Wesleyan University 
...Fairmont State College 
Joseph A. Norton....... sniwekees University of Utah 
Lyvonne Riisberg.........Grand Rapids Junior uae 
E. Audrey Savastone.......... . College of Steubenville 


Clarice Slusher ......... Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
Robert Tschan .........Pennsylvania State University 
Lawrence C. Underwood ............++ .Hiram College 


EXHIBITS 


T. Sherman Stanford, Chairman f 
Pennsylvania State University 
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ANNUAL MEETING COMMITTEES 
(Cont.) 


Clarence R. Bergland........ Long Beach State Cvllege 
John Houchens. University of Louisville 
David F. Snipes... Mississippi State College for Women 
Kenneth N. . Clemson College 


GENERAL HOUSING 
Robert L. Garfield, Co-Chairman 
University of Pittsburgh 


Reverend S. J. Federici, Co-Chairman 
Duquesne University 


RELIGIOUS HOUSING 


Sister Madeline Sophie, Chairman. Mount Mercy College 
Sister Rose Irene Boggs, C.S......... Seton Hill College 
Father Leopold Krul, 0.8.B. .....Saint Vincent College 


- HOSPITALITY AND ENTERTAINMENT 


Irene Davis, Co-Chairman ...Johns Hopkins University 
Nell M. Rothschild, Co-Chairman 
Packer Collegiate Institute 


William M. Beasley ...... East Tennessee State College 
St. Joseph’s College 
James L. Vanderbilt University 
Brother F. Christopher, F.S.C.......... LaSalle College 
Marjorie Cather. University of Denver 
Elizabeth T. de Lopez............. Mexico City College 
Katharine George .......... . Northwestern University 
Harvey Hall..... Stanford University 
Virginia Hendricks.......... Alabama College 
Lyle B. Leisenring.......... Michigan State University 
Colorado State University 
Howard B. Shontz............ University of California 
Rebecca C. Tansil....Maryland State Teachers College 
Tomer. University of Washington 


Blanche Turner.......Georgia Institute of Technology 
Charles H. Walker ...........Florida State University 
Warren D. Wells. Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


Wherry E. Zingg.................Rutgers University 
Oliver C. Hagglund..... . Gustavus Adolphuss College 


ENTERTAINMENT OF LADIES 
Marjorie Thoma McCormick, Chairman ; 
Chatham College 
Gretchen M. Happ ........-...++e0e: Principia College 
Katherine E. Hilliker............... Boston University 


MARSHAL 
Edgar L. Lazier 


University of California at Los Angeles 
HONORARY MARSHAL 
J. Gilbert Quick 
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ANNUAL MEETING COMMITTEES 
(Cont.) 
PROGRAM 
William F. Adams, Chairman... University of Alabama 
Herman A. Spindt........ ....University of California 


Maurice J. Murphy .......... ....-Duquesne University 
Endicott A. Batchelder ....... University of Pittsburgh 


REGISTRATION 


William L. Rodgers, Chairman 
Carnegie Institute of Technology 


Charles Bernard......... University of North Carolina 
Robert Chapman ...................Mars Hill College 
College 
Earl Fielder.................University of Pittsburgh 
J. Bruce Kellar......... ......University of Arkansas 
K. J. Kennedy ..... .....syracuse University 
Robert M. Koser........ Pennsylvania State University 
Lawrence R. Miles........ . Jacksonville State College 


SECRETARIAL AND MIMEOGRAPH 


Earl R. Mezoff, Chairman ...............Thiel College 
Chester A. Arehart.............Florence State College 


Lewis F. Blalock............ ....University of Florida 
Jeannette Boone..................sweet Briar College 
Carmel University 
Charles F. Elton............. . University of Kentucky 
W. E. Glenn ...... .. Birmingham Southern College 
Ernest L. Jones............. West Virginia University 
R. W. Keyser ...... ... West Virginia Wesleyan College 
Mabel May............Louisiana Polytechnic Institute 
TOURS 
Bernard S. Adams, of Pittsburgh 
Robert B. Ellis......... . University of Mississippi 
Ernest M. McCracken. ....-..---- University of Miami 


Nancy H. Rutter........ "Franklin and Marshall College 
Kenneth R. Varner .......... ..-Ohio State University 
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Exhibits 


The exhibits, located in the URBAN ROOM, consti- 
tute an important part of our Annual Meeting. They 
provide each member an opportunity to view the latest 
in office equipment, supplies, and procedures. Whether 
your function be admissions, records, or registration, 
you will find something in the exhibits area that should 
enable your office to perform more efficiently or economi- 
ec Booth numbers correspond to exhibits as listed 

elow. 


Booth numbers 22, 23, 24, 25, and 26 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORP. 
1200 Babbitt Road 
Cleveland 17, Ohio 

Donald E. Davis, Special Representative 


Booth number 15 


AMERICAN AUTOMATIC TYPEWRITER CO. 
2323 North Pulaski Road 
Chicago 39, Illinois 

Otto Schulz, President 


Booth numbers 9 and 10 


CHARLES BRUNING COMPANY, INC. 
125 North Street 
Teterboro, New Jersey 

Forbes T. Roseth, Regional Manager 


Booth numbers 20 and 21 


ELLIOTT ADDRESSING MACHINE COMPANY 
143 Albany Street 
Cambridge 39, Massachusetts 

G. W. Knight, Vice President 


Booth number 18 


FEDERAL I. D. EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 
6530 Chase Road 
Dearborn, Michigan 

S. J. Penberthy, Sales Manager 


Booth numbers-l, 2, 3, 4, and 5 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORP. 
590 Madison Avenue 
New York 22, New York 

F. J. Mischo, Asst. Mgr., Display & Exhibit Dept. 


Booth numbers 11 and 12 


MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY 
555 Mitchell Street 
New Jersey 

P. J. Scully, Exhibit Manager 
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EXHIBITS (Cont.) 


Booth number 6 


PERFECT PHOTO IDENTIFICATION, INC. 
2713 West Touhy Avenue 
Chicago 45, Illinois 

Louis Senescu, Sales Manager 


Booth numbers 30 and 31 


RECORDAK CORPORATION 
Wanamaker Place, Box 25, Cooper Station 
New York 3, New York 

George M. Easter, Display Adv. Supvr. 


Booth numbers 27 and 28 


REMINGTON RAND CORPORATION 
315 Fourth Avenue 
New York 10, New York 
R. H. Winkler, Director Convention Department 


Booth number 8 


ROYAL McBEE CORPORATION 
Westchester Avenue 
Port Chester, New York 

R. W. Williams, Exhibit Manager 


Booth number 17 


UNITED STATES MARINE CORPS 
Headquarters, U. S. Marine Corps - 
(Code DPO) 
Head, Radio-TV-Visual Aids Unit 
Washington 25, D. C. 

J. L. Zorack, Major USMC 


Booth number 16 


W. M. WELCH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1515 Sedgwick Street 
Chicago 10, Illinois 

A. E. Smedley, Asst. Sales Manager 


Booth number 19 


E. A. WRIGHT COMPANY 

2545 North Broad Street 

Philadelphia 32, Pennsylvania 
Elwood Hunter, Manager of Sales 


Booth number 14’ 


ELECTRONIC EDUCATIONAL 
CONSULTANTS, INC. 
1254 South Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 5, Illinois 

Paul McDonald, President 


Booth Number 7 


OZALID COMPANY 
Johnson City, New York 
Robert Steensen, Branch Manager 
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